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Tue war has had its effect even upon the 
work of a body so far removed from modern 
events as the Royal Commission on Ancient 
Monuments in Wales and Monmouthshire. 
Commenting upon the Commission’s con- 
tinuance of the inspection of the monuments 
of Pembrokeshire, the sixth report, that for 
last year, remarks that much of the county 
lies within the military protected area, and 
‘the necessary restrictions upon the move- 
ment and occupations of civilians have 
slightly retarded the progress of the work of 
the Commission.” 


¢ + ¢& 


During the year the Commission issued a 
volume on the ancient monuments of 
Denbighshire, practically completed that 
dealing with those of Carmarthenshire, and 
completed the inspection of the monuments 
of Merionethshire. They also finished the 
task of examining the tithe schedules and 
maps of the entire Principality. The latter 
undertaking involved the examination of 
hundreds of documents, many containing 
several thousands of place-names, mainly 
of fields, the discovery of the position of 
the field or site upon the tithe map, and the 
location of the field or site on the modern 
6-in. Ordnance sheet. 
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The Commissioners declare that there can 
be no two opinions regarding the importance 
of farm and field names to the Welsh 
archeologist. The fact that the Welsh 
place-names are being rapidly replaced by 
English names, so that the local lore which 
is often enshrined in the former is in danger 
of being lost, was in itself a sufficient reason 
for the undertaking. ‘The results have more 
than justified the decision. There is hardly 
a parish, certainly not one of the ancient 
parishes, of the Principality where the 
schedule of field names has not yielded some 
valuable results. Scores of small, but in 
some cases important, antiquities would have 
passed unrecorded had it not been for the 
clue to their presence given by the place- 
name. 

Continuing their policy of visiting the 
principal monuments, the Commissioners 
made special tours of inspection to the 
counties of Merioneth and Pembroke during 
last year, and they remark that they are 
convinced that these visits had considerable 
effect in quickening the interest of residents 
and in promoting the growth of local opinion 
in favour of the preservation not merely of 
the large and notable monuments, but of 
those smaller and less imposing remains 
which are always in danger of removal or 
destruction. 


+ *¢ ¢ 
We are indebted to the Manchester Guardian, 
August 30, for the following note: “ Ingate- 
stone Hall, Essex, which is now in the 
market, contains one of the cunningest 
secret chambers in existence. It is entered 
from a small room attached to what was 
probably the host’s bedroom, and until forty 
years ago the room was hung with good 
tapestry. Under two layers of floor boards 
was found a trap-door two feet square and a 
twelve-foot ladder to descend into a room 
underneath. This part of the building was 
of the age of Henry VII., but the secret 
chamber, from the style of the brickwork, 
seems to have been constructed in the time 
of James I., probably for the hiding of a 
priest. The size is fourteen feet long by ten 
feet high and two feet wide. In the chamber 
was an iron-bound chest, in which no doubt 
the vestments, crucifix, and altar furniture 
were kept. Ingatestone was originally the 
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summer residence of the Abbot of Barking, 
and the estate came into possession of the 
Petre family, who kept it from the time of 
Henry VIII. till late in the eighteenth 
century. It is the original of Audley House 
in Miss Braddon’s Lady Audley’s Secret. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


The newspapers of September 1 printed an 
Exchange telegram from Amsterdam, dated 
the previous night, which made the following 
extraordinary announcement: “A telegram 
from Brussels states that the German Society 
for the Protection and Preservation of Monu- 
ments has held a session at Brussels, under the 
presidency of General von Bissing, when a 
number of German and Austrian speakers 
expressed their thanks to the German mili- 
tary authorities for the care the army had 
taken of the monuments of Belgium, France, 
and Galicia during the operations of the war. 
The function ended with an excursion to 
Louvain, Malines, Lierre and Antwerp.” 
This is a masterpiece of cynical irony. 


* ¢ 


The band of workers engaged in excavations 
at Pompeii, said the Building News, Septem- 
ber 1, have made some interesting discoveries. 
The frescoes decorating the trichinium of a 
recently dug-out villa in what is known as the 
«« Avenue of Tombs ” have turned out to be 
remarkably fine and in wonderful preservation. 
The frescoes comprise five separate pictures 
on themes familiar to those acquainted with 
household decorations at the famous Roman 
resort and the colouring of the newly-found 
frescoes is of unusual brightness. 


¢+ ¢ & 


We referred in April last, said the Church 
Times, August 13, to the discoveries made 
in the course of excavating the ruins of St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury. The work 
has made considerable progress since then, 
and some important and interesting finds 
are now reported. Of the original church, 
founded by Ethelbert and St. Augustine, the 
north aisle or porticus, known as St. Gregory’s, 
and the south aisle, or St. Martin’s porticus, 
are now revealed. In the former of these, 
St. Augustine and five of his immediate 
successors —- Laurentius, Mellitus, Justus, 
Honorius and Deusdedit—were buried. Un- 


fortunately the original graves of St. 
Augustine, Honorius, and Deusdedit were 
destroyed when the Norman work was super- 
imposed ; that of St. Augustine, indeed, was 
covered by the third pillar from the central 
tower of Abbot Scotland’s later Norman 
church. The burial-place of the seventh 
Archbishop, Theodore, who has conspicu- 
ously left his mark on the Church of England, 
unfortunately cannot be identified. It is 
believed that, no further room in St. Gregory’s 
porticus remaining, some kind of semicircular 
apse was added in order to receive Theodore’s 
body. The southern porticus, St. Martin’s, 
served as the burial-pilace of King Ethelbert 
and his Consort, Bertha, Eadbald and his 
Queen, and other royal personages, but when 
the bodies of the Saints were translated the 
royal tombs were removed to a new chapel 
at the end of the south aisle. It is pleasant 
to reflect that the ground in which the great 
personages associated with the beginnings of 
English Christianity are buried is in reverent 
keeping. For many a long day, we hope, 
English Churchmen will long “to go on 
pilgrimage” to St. Augustine’s, to give 
thanks for the coming of St. Gregory's 
missionaries to our shores. 


In connection with the suggested abolition of 
the half-sovereign, it is not without interest 
to recall that the introduction of a gold 
coinage was successfully established by 
Edward III., after an abortive attempt to do 
so had been made by an earlier King, 
Henry III. The gold florin appeared in 
1343, and the gold noble in 1344. The 
sovereign of twenty shillings was first known 
in the time of Henry VII. Edward IV. 
added the rose noble and the angel to 
the then existing coins. The angel was 
so called from its representation of the 
archangel slaying the dragon, a device similar 
to the figure of St. George on horseback 
slaying another dragon on our sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns. In the days of the Common- 
wealth English inscriptions were used instead 
of Latin. A very complete collection of 
British coins from the earliest times may be 
seen at the British Museum; and it is the 
gold coinage of Edward III. which is 
considered to be the best of the series from 
the artistic point of view. 
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In a circular letter inviting subscriptions 
towards a fund for preserving the old Castle 
Dairy in Wildman Street, Kendal, Mr. 
Edward Wilson, the hon. secretary of the 
Committee having the matter in hand, gives 
some interesting particulars of the building. 
He says: “In an ancient town like Kendal, 
with its old-world history of the coming of 
the Flemings to teach us the weaving and 
the dyeing of the famous Kendal-green, we 
can ill afford at this time, when our interest 
in the Flemings has been revived by the 
presence of refugees in our midst, to allow 
perhaps the oldest house now standing in 
this town that gave them welcome under 
happier circumstances, to disappear without 
making some effort to retain it. The house 
is of the sixteenth century, and apparently 
was built by Anthony Garnett, in the year 
1564, upon the site of the ancient Castle 
Farm ; indeed, the name is still preserved as 
‘The Castle Dairy.’ It consists of a low 
central hall with a two-storeyed wing at each 
end, and a small annexe behind. Apart 
from the Tudor architecture of the whole 
building, there are several points of special 
interest. On a stone outside, above the 
central window, are the initials ‘ A. G.’ with 
a cord of sundry knots entwined and the 
date 1564; the head stone of the ground- 
floor window in the south-west wing is in- 
scribed with the motto, ‘Qvi vadit plane— 
vadit sane,’ whilst there are several diamond 
panes stained with coat-armour. The most 
interesting room is a bedchamber in the 
north-east wing, spoken of as ‘the chapel,’ 
with its vaulted ceiling of plaster, its moulded 
oak cross-ribs with carved bosses and shields 
at the intersections, two of which remain. 
On one side of the fireplace at the springing 
of the vault is a finely carved griffin. There 
is also a fine oak bedstead, which evidently 
belonged to Anthony Garnett, with his 
initials ‘ A. G.’ on the shield, and a massive 
oak cupboard, with the same initials and the 
date 1567. The present owners have agreed 
to sell the house as it stands for the sum of 
£900, and the contents for £ 300, but givea 
limited time for the money to be raised. 
Failing this, the house will be pulled down 
and a frontage of modern shops will take 
its place. The Committee have taken some 
trouble to ascertain from competent autho- 
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rities the worth of the building and the 
contents, and believe that the prices are 
reasonable. They would never have thought 
of appealing to the public at such a time 
for this purpose had they not felt that the 
public might justly blame them if they had 
allowed the house to be demolished without 
making any effort to save it; for we cannot 
allow these ancient landmarks to disappear 
without great loss to the historical associations 
of such an ancient town.” 


Without ceremony of any kind, remarked the 
Birmingham Fost, September 3, the doors 
were opened to the public yesterday of Hen- 
ley’s old Guild Hall, whose existence was 
practically unknown to the inhabitants of 
the little town until the work of restoration 
was takenin hand. Up toa year ago, when 
Mr. J. Fieldhouse became Lord of the Manor 
of Henley-in-Arden, this historic building 
which is said to carry us back to the time of 
the Wars of the Roses, had been lost sight 
of. The ravages of time had been repaired 
in the usual thoughtless way. Stucco hid 
the exterior timber, and lath and plaster © 
covered oak beams and rafters. The build- 
ing was let off in tenements. All that the 
passer-by saw was a decayed two-storey 
building. As a matter of fact, the War- 
wickshire County Council had made an order 
for its demolition. Happily, one or two 
antiquaries knew the historic associations of 
the building, and the Lord of the Manor, 
becoming the owner of the site, determined 
to restore it as far as possible to its original 
appearance. This has been done upon lines 
suggested by Mr. Alfred Rodway, whose 
interest in archeology and heraldry is well 
known. The result is highly satisfactory 
from every point of view, and entitles Mr. 
Fieldhouse to the thanks of the community 
for rescuing from oblivion a building which 
constitutes a very valuable link with the past. 


Mr. John Simpson, a well-known Matlock 
antiquary, has made an interesting discovery 
of a Derbyshire trackway. He stated re- 
cently: ‘“‘A path is traceable from the 
district east of Shuckstone Cross through 
Lea, Cromford, and Bonsall to Youlgreave, 
and thence to Buxton and beyond, which 
appears to bear evidence of prehistoric 
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origin. It runs about fourteen miles parallel 
with a Roman road; at the top of Winster 
it is two miles and a quarter from the Roman 
road at Minnington; at Youlgreave it is 
two miles seven furlongs from the Roman 
road at Arbor Low ; at Monyash the distance 
apart is one mile, at Flagg one mile one fur- 
long, at King-sterndale one mile one furlong, 
and at Staden half a mile, gradually con- 
verging until it crosses the Roman road at 
Sherbrook. The path is absolutely indepen- 
dent of the Roman roads, and though 
running parallel with one for several miles, 
and crossing it at Buxton, it has no obvious 
connection with it anywhere. It is note- 
worthy that there are Roman camps near to 
each of these crossings. Not only does the 
path pass through places of prehistoric 
interest, such as Bilberry Knoll, Matlock, 
Cromford Bridge, Robin Hood’s Stride, the 
Nine Ladies’ Circle, the Castle Ring at 
Harthill Moor, Bradford, Youlgreave, the 
Deep Dale Cave, and Staden Low, but it 
passes through a country dotted with tumuli 
for miles, and it has also a direct connection 
with known prehistoric sites at a distance. 
There is no great divergence from a straight 
line anywhere in the path. An examination 
just made of the route discovered the path 
to have been diverted in places, but it is 
there all the same.” 


We take the following note trom the Mew- 
castle Chronicle, September 6: ‘‘ Bondgate 
Tower, the gateway to Alnwick from the 
south and east, still remains as it was built 
in the reign of Henry VI., by Henry, second 
Earl of Northumberland. Though it is now 
much weather-worn, it is still formidable as 
in medizval times. It has been scornfully 
spoken of as a hideous relic of a barbaric 
age and extremely dangerous for the present- 
day rate of locomotion, several, but not 
fatal, mishaps having occurred there in recent 
years to motor-cars and cyclists, yet it is one 
of the picturesque features of interest to 
visitors on entering the old town. During 


the hours of night lately, men have been 
engaged in restoring the roadway under the 
arch of the tower to obviate, as far as pos- 
sible, danger to motor-cars and other vehicles 
through skidding. A good many years ago, 
when the road through the Tower was being 





restored, it is said that a paved Roman way 
was discovered about three feet down. 
Bondgate Tower has two apartments in the 
basement, one of which was formerly used 
as a prison, and an apartment on the middle 
floor did service for many years as a practice 
room for the Militia Band and latterly for-the 
Town Band. In the wall at the south side 
of the Tower there is yet plainly discernible 
the height and thickness of the wall that 
formerly guarded Alnwick.” 
’ ¢ +¢ ¢+¢ 

“ During some excavations at Minster, in 
the Isle of Sheppey,” said the A/orning 
Post, September 9, ‘a Roman coin was 
found, which has been identified at the 
British Museum as a coin of Hadrian, who 
was Emperor from A.D. 117 to A.D. 138, and 
built the famous wall extending from the 
Solway to the Tyne. The coin is in an 
excellent state of preservation. There is 
proof of the Roman occupation of Sheppey 
from Roman bricks found in Minster Abbey 
Church and in the ancient Abbey wall. It 
is supposed by archzologists that in the 
early part of the second century the Isle of 
Sheppey was of sufficient importance to have 
been a Roman station. A Spanish coin of 
the sixteenth century was also found during 
the excavations.” 


+ &+ & 
One of the large blocks devoted to the pur- 
pose of the Science and Art Museum, Kildare 
Street, Dublin, and of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction, which 
exercises administrative control over this 
with other institutions, has been seriously 
damaged. This structure was the annexe, 
situated off the ground-floor passage, con- 
necting the Merrion Lawn Natural History 
Museum with the new building in Kildare 
Street, The side wall of the annexe, owing 
to excavations for an underground boiler- 
room, collapsed on the night of September 1. 
“Tt is feared,” said the Freeman's Journal 
of September 4, “‘ that the Apollo Room kas 
been entirely destroyed, but it is not possible 
to say with certainty whether the injuries 
here are beyond all hope of saving even 
some of the contents. Its examples of 
Dublin domestic decoration in the Georgian 
period could not be surpassed. The room 
itself derives its title from its most valuable 
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exhibit—the magnificent stucco ceiling from 
40 (now 47), St. Stephen’s Green, showing 
in the centre the sun-god seated on the 
clouds, his head crowned with a nimbus, and 
holding in his right hand a lyre. Three 
fine full-page plates are given to this ceiling 
in vol, ii. of the Georgian 'Society’s pub- 
lications. 

“The house named was built in 1769 and 
belonged to the Protestant Bishop of Cloyne, 
Dr. Charles Agar, who four years later was 
made Archbishop of Cashel, and was after- 
wards raised to the peerage as Lord Somerton. 
He left behind him an evil reputation as a 
commissioner of church property. Its last 
occupant was the late Mr. Justice Moriarty.” 


The TZimes, August 21, said: “News has 
been received from the Easter Island Expe- 
dition, dated June 8, through the Chilean 
ship of war General Baquedano, which has 
just returned from the island. The expedi- 
tion had been fourteen months in residence, 
during which time a careful survey had been 
made of the existing antiquities and such 
ethnographical information collected as is 
still available. The yacht J/ana was then 
lying off the island, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Scoresby Routledge intended shortly to 
leave for Pitcairn Island and Tahiti, with a 
view to further research bearing on the 
subject of Easter Island. The gigantic 
stone busts, some 600 in number, which are 
a feature of the island, and some inscribed 
tablets are the better known among the local 
antiquities, for which the expedition hopes 
to fix a date.” 


Amid the exciting news of the present war an 
event of great interest to lovers of art has 
passed almost unnoticed—the rediscovery of 
the resting-place of the remains of the great 
painter Fra Angelico. There has been for 
long great uncertainty regarding the tomb of 
the famous Dominican artist of the fifteenth 
century. All doubt has now been solved by 
the researches of Signor Rosadi, Under-Sec- 
retary of State in the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, and of his friend the Dominican 
Father, Ludovico Ferretti. According to the 
chronicles of the Church of Sta. Maria sopra 
Minerva, in Rome, the body of the great 
artist had been placed in a marble sepulchre 
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in the Chapel of St. Thomas, close by the 
Christ of Michael Angelo. In the jubilee 
year, 1600, however, this chapel had been 
demolished to create a fresh exit from the 
church. Excavations have recently been 
undertaken, and now the actual tomb of Fra 
Angelico has been found and identified. An 
official report has been published and signed, 
among others, by a Dominican friar from the 
Convent of San Dominico, at Fiesole, where 
for so many years the famous painter lived 
and worked, and from which he derived the 
name by which he is so often known, of Fra 
Giovanni da Fiesole. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 

The Guildhall Curator, Mr. Bernard Kettle, 
reports that when the old General Post 
Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand was demolished 
a large series of Roman rubbish pits was 
disclosed. The lowest portions of 120 of 
these were carefully excavated. The “finds” 
included a few whole pots and many thou- 
sands of fragments of Samian and coarse 
pottery, besides building materials, whet- 
stones, beads, knives, coins, and other small 
objects. It has been possible to assign dates 
to most of the holes—between a.D. 50 and 
200. By the association in the same hole of 
dateable with undateable pottery light has 
been thrown upon many types of the latter. 
Last summer while the buildings 3-6, King 
William Street, were being demolished another 
series of five large Roman pits was uncovered. 
From the fragments thus obtained nine 
Samian vessels of the first century have been 
pieced together, and are now in the Guildhall 
Museum. ‘These include a decorated vessel 
finer than any previously found in London, 
and two specimens of a shape unknown 
hitherto in England. A lamp, two coins, and 
other objects of pottery and bronze were also 
obtained from this source. 


In the Notes of a few months ago we joined 
in the protest against the proposed removal 
of the Glasgow ‘lolbooth Steeple, and are 
now glad to note the intervention of the 
Ancient Monuments Board for Scotland. 
At a meeting held on August 18, of the 
Corporation Special Committee of the Glas- 
gow Town Council, it was reported that the 
Board had expressed the opinion to H.M. 
Board of Works that the Tolbooth Steeple 
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ought to be scheduled as an ancient monu- 
ment under the Ancient Monuments Act of 
1913. From a letter received by the Town 
Clerk, it appeared that the Board of Works 
had not yet definitely decided to include the 
steeple in the schedule, the effect of which 
would be to place it under the jurisdiction of 
the Commissioners of Works, who would 
require to receive intimation of any proposal 
to demolish, remove, or alter the structure. 
There is a section of the Act, however, which 
empowers the Commissioners to advise with 
the owners as to the treatment of any ancient 
monument, and the meeting of the committee 
was held mainly to consider if the Corpora- 
tion should invite thé Commissioners to 
superintend the work of removing the steeple 
from its present site. At the close of the 
meeting it was stated that it had been decided 
that the Town Clerk should ask the Com- 
missioners of Public Works not to take any 
definite steps under the Ancient Monuments 
Act until the Corporation has decided 
whether or not they propose to make any 
representations in support of the decision 
already come to by them to remove the 
steeple and rebuild it at the junction of 
Gallowgate and London Street. 


In a letter to the Zimes on Saturday, Sept- 
ember 4, Mr. R. C. Shaw, of Raise House, 
Gilsland, gave particulars of a very interesting 
Roman measure unearthed at a camp on the 
Roman Wall, three miles east of Gilsland. 
Professor Haverfield considers the measure— 
a bronze jar of conical shape, about 1 foot 
high—an example of a very rare kind. It is 
an officially certified measure, apparently, 
but the name of the Emperor has been 
purposely erased. ‘Professor Haverfield says 
the Emperor mentioned in the inscription is 
clearly Domitian, and that his name was 
erased, as usual, because he was so loathed 
after his death. The “find” is a measure 
“tested and proved to the capacity of 17} 
sextarit, and to the weight of 38 Ibs.” 
% 

The newly built museum of Roman anti- 
quities at Ribchester, Lancashire, was for- 
mally opened by Professor Haverfield on 
September 10. Dr. Haverfield, as reported 
in the Manchester Guardian, September 11, 
said that at Ribchester they had the remains 


of a Roman fort such as was called a castellum. 
It was by the casée//a that the Romans held 
disturbed areas, especially on frontiers. 
Britain was an unquiet area, and from Chester 
to Carlisle, from the Vale of York to Tyne- 
side, so far as the hills went, forts were placed 
at strategic points, joined by a network of 
roads. Some of these forts were along the 
Roman Wall. A few were north of it ; many 
guarded the land south of it. They were all 
much the same—square or oblong in outline, 
three to six acresin area. They were purely 
military. Strategetically, the use of these 
forts rested on the assumption that the 
enemies of the Empire would only attack in 
small bodies, and that, under the then condi- 
tions, the attack was weaker than the defence, 
In the end the system broke down. The 
enemy arrived in hordes, the isolated forts 
fell one by one, and the frontiers had to be 
set back. The greatest of ancient military 
States made a mistake in its higher strategy, 
and for this, among various reasons, the 
Empire feil. 


Of such forts North Britain contained, per- 
haps, fifty or sixty, not necessarily all in use 
at once. Faint vestiges of one still stubbornly 
survived in a corner of Manchester ; another, 
larger and more important, was there in Rib- 
chester. It guarded a crossing of the Ribble 
from north to south. It guarded also the 
entrance to the Ribble estuary, and the 
passage up the valley inland, and the low 
hills by which one could penetrate the 
Pennine range from Blackburn to Todmorden, 
to Skipton, to Ribblehead-—all three easy 
passages. It was built possibly by Agricola, 
but more probably, Dr. Haverfield thought, 
four or five years before Agricola came to 
Britain, and it was held, with various recon- 
structions, till the very end of the Roman 
period. It was large and strong, but little 
was left of it now; one large piece, indeed, 
had been washed bodily out by the Ribble. 
In a field just west of the churchyard a grass- 
grown bank and mound marked its former 
western limit. Here some useful excava- 
tions were made twenty years ago by Professor 
Garstang. More lately Miss Greenall, in 
building her house, discovered parts of what 
might be called the headquarters building, 
right in the centre of the fort, and coerced 
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her architect into preserving them 7” sétu, 
and encouraged excavation. Professor 
Anderson, of Manchester, and Mr. Donald 
Atkinson had been able recently to recover 
the plan of the headquarters building nearly 
whole. There was a little more to do 


some day. 
+¢ ¢ © 


Dr. Haverfield went on to speak cf the 
machinery by which Rome kept safe her 
conquests and preserved an empire for 400 
years. It was not an empire of war; the 
Roman Empire was one of peace internally, 
and though Ribchester was a military work, 
its task was not to encourage militarism, but 
to keep out from civilized lands the invading 
Moors and Arabs and Huns. In regard to 
the finds in the museum at Ribchester, there 
was good cause for hope that they would be 
well kept. The distinguished Latinists who 
were among the ornaments of Manchester 
University, with the aid of the vigorous 
Manchester Classical Association, had in 
hand both the exploration of the site and the 
museum. This was a notable step. Till 
a few years ago our Universities—his own of 
Oxford was no exception—cared very little 
for the local and national antiquities of our 
country, and very little for archzological 
researches, save perhaps in Greece. ‘To-day 
we found a University such as Manchester 
coming forward, not exactly officially, but in 
effect, to safeguard for its own and for all 
students the remains of that site. 


¢* + ¢ 
The following note on “The Greek Element 
in Asia Minor” was submitted to the recent 
Manchester meeting of the British Associa- 
tion by Mr. R. M. Dawkins, M.A.: “The 
Greek element in Asia Minor has existed 
under the domination of the Turks ever 
since the arrival first of the Seljouks and 
then of the Ottomans. It was, however, 
not annihilated by the conquerors, and the 
regions where it survived in greatest numbers 
are marked also by the preservation of the 
Greek language. ‘Thus, although in general 
the Greek Christians in Asia Minor talk 
Turkish, and whatever Greek is used is due 
to the influence of the schools, in some parts 
of Cappadocia and Pontus Greek is still the 
vernacular of the Christian population. In 


the western parts of Asia the destruction of 
the Greeks was more complete, and therefore 
there the language has only survived in a few 
scattered villages. This local Greek is of 
great importance from many points of view. 
Its mixture with Turkish is of great linguistic 
interest ; many features in its grammar make 
it plain that it rests upon a form of Hellen- 
istic Greek different from that which has 
produced the ordinary modern Greek, and 
it is therefore of use in reconstructing the 
features of the Hellenistic language; and 
lastly, its vocabulary reflects in a remarkable 
way the history of the country. Thus the 
Italian loanwords, which are so common in 
ordinary Greek, are very rare in Asia, but 
there is no lack of Latin words. The reason 
for this is that between the late Roman and 
Early Byzantine periods, when the Latin words 
were taken into Greek, and the period follow- 
ing the Fourth Crusade, which gave the 
Italian words to the language, there occurred 
the first irruptions of the Turks, which sepa- 
rated the Greeks of Asia from their European 
brethren, and their language was in this way 
shielded from the influence of Italian. In 
the same way, of the Slavonic words found 
in Modern Greek very few are in use in 
Asia; the only considerable Slavonic element 
is formed by the Russian words which 
modern conditions are bringing into the 
dialect of Pontus. In Cappadocia there is 
also an Armenian element in the vocabulary. 
The condition of these Greek communities 
has grown sensibly worse since the New 
Turk régime ; in particular the introduction 
of conscription is causing wholesale emigra- 
tion, especially from Pontus into Russia. It 
seems, too, that the aim of the Turks is now 
the total destruction of the Greek population, 
and the outlook is dark indeed. It would 
indeed be terrible if the time which has seen 
the increase of the territory of free Greece 
were also to see the end of those survivors 
of the old Byzantine rule in Asia Minor.” 
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Some Account of Saffron 
CTdalden Museum. 


By Guy MAyYNARD.* 
——=> 

mM NY description of a provincial Mu- 
seum would be incomplete without 
some reference to the district whose 
industries, monuments, and history 
are reflected in its collections. Saffron Wal- 
den is situated in North-West Essex, 42 miles 
from London, in the centre of the area 
drained by the Essex branches of the Cam, 
a district of chalk valleys surrounded by high 
boulder-clay plateau land. The main indus- 
tries of the district are purely agricultural, and 
the town, witha population of about 6,000 in- 
habitants, is primarily a market, distribution, 
and repair centre for the surrounding farms, 
villages, and residential estates. The geo- 
gtaphic position of the town, slightly removed 
from the main lines of communication, both 
by road and rail, has resulted in the preserva- 
tion of many interesting ancient buildings 
and in the development of a local patriotism 
of which the Museum, with other institutions, 
is the result. 

The Museum is the outcome of the forma- 
tion of the Saffron Walden Natural History 
Society in 1832, mainly under the influence 
of the late Mr. Jabez Gibson. In that year 
the Society resolved “to include specimens 





of the several departments of Natural History - 


with antiquarian remains and such other 
articles as might be of general or local 
interest.” 

The first collections were formed in a house 
belonging to Mr. Gibson, situated in Hill 
Street, Saffron Walden, but in 1834 Lord 
Braybrooke erected a large brick building on 
the Castle Hill to serve as a museum and for 
other public purposes. 

The Museum met with generous support, 
and on May 12, 1835, was first opened to 
the public. In 1845 the Trustees issued an 


* The proposal that a description of the more 
notable contents of the Saffron Walden Museum 
should appear in the pages of the Antiqguary emanated 
from the Rev. G. Montagu Benton, whose name was 
coupled with my own in the preliminary announce- 
ments. Owing, however, to certain considerations 
which have arisen, Mr. Benton has most courteously 
agreed to leave the matter in my hands.—G. M. 


abridged catalogue illustrated by full-page 
wood-cuts of the exterior and interior, and 
23 figures of remarkable specimens in the 
collection. Probably very few illustrated 
Museum Catalogues were issued earlier than 
this. The specimens at first occupied the 
upper floor of the western block of the build- 
ing. Admission was by tickets issued by 
Trustees and Subscribers, and the various 
departments were under the care of different 
members of the committee. 

In 1879 the late Mr. George Stacey Gibson, 
author of Zhe Flora of Essex, erected 
a new Town Hall which he presented to the 
Borough, thus allowing the Museum to take 
over the whole of the Castle Hill building 
which provides about 6,000 square feet of 
floor space. The period since the reorganiza- 
tion of 1880 has been marked by a great and 
all-round development. 

The specimens have mainly been obtained 
through the generosity of various members of 
the Gibson family, the late Mr. W. Murray 
Tuke, Dr. Henry Stear, and many other sup- 
porters. The collections are vested in a body 
of Trustees, but there is no official connection 
with the local Corporation, and the financial 
support of the Museum is derived from funds 
left by the late Mr. G. Stacey Gibson, supple- 
mented by voluntary contributions from the 
visitors and friends of the institution. Since 
1880 there has been free admission, the 
attendance varying between 9,000 and 11,000 
per annum. 

The following account is restricted to the 
departments of Archzology, Industrial Arts, 
and Ethnology ; there are in addition, how- 
ever, large collections of natural history and 
geological specimens. 


IEENTRANCE HALL AND STAIRS, WOODWORK 
COLLECTION, ETC. 


The scarcity of good building-stone caused 
oak timbering, combined with flint rubble- 
work and clay-daub walling, to become the 
native style of architecture in medizval 
times. The decoration of woodwork, in 
consequence, entered largely into the local 
industries, and therefore is well represented 
in the collection. Structural methods also 
are illustrated, and a natural continuation of 
the series is formed by the many carved 
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decorations of the magnificent parish church, 
and by the numerous timbered houses dating 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century which still remain in the town and 
district. 

The carving and decoration of wooden 
articles no doubt gradually developed with 
other arts from primitive times until, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, it reached 
the highest level of medizeval art. 

Gothic Carvings—The oldest piece of 
woodwork in the collection is the strip of 





possibly formed part of the top rail of a high- 
backed seat, or of the front of a small chest. 
In any case, work of such an early period is 
of great rarity and interest. 

The sure touch and vivid artistic concep- 
tion of the medizeval craftsman come out 
strongly in the series of fourteenth and 
fifteenth century spandrel carvings from the 
screens of East Anglian churches and the 
doorways of domestic houses. Here Christian 
wrestles with the winged monster, which 
typifies the powers of evil. Here struggles 





FIG. I1.—FIGURE OF A KNIGHT, . circa 1300. 
Saffron Walden Museum. 


oak carved with the figure of a mounted 
knight clad in flowing surcoat and chain mail 
(Fig. 1). A long knotted scarf floats from 
the conical top of his great helm, while 
above the shoulders are the ailettes, plates, 
which, laced to the helm, protected it 
from a crushing blow. The crouching 
attitude of the charger, and the conventional 
oak-tree separating the warrior from his 
opponent, both confirm the early period of 
the armour, and there is little reason to 
doubt that the piece dates from about 
A.D. 1300, and is of English origin. It 
VOL. XI. 


the White Hart of Richard II., chained and 
collared with the Royal Crown, while birds 
feeding their young in the nest, a strange 
beast with a bird’s head at the end of his 
tail, fish, and foliage, illustrate the wide 
range of subjects from which inspiration was 
drawn—subjects which by the monastic 
imagination became vested with a symbolism 
and moral of their own. 

The medizval carvings include a remark- 
able stone figure, 3 feet 3 inches high, 
found on the site of Barnwell Priory, 
Cambridge, in 1845. The work, which is in 

3A 
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high-relief, represents the Archangel Michael, 
clad in feathers, and carrying a long pointed 
shield decorated with a raised cross-fleury 
ornament within an invected border, the 
inturned points of which bear heart-shaped, 
or possibly trefoiled, cusps. 

A similar foliated cross extends the full 
length of the body, the lower limb being 
crossed by a wide belt, ‘‘ mascled ” or deco- 
rated with an open lozenge pattern and worn 
low down on the hips in the style of the late 
fourteenth century. 

Above the forehead appears a tall trefoiled 
crest, possibly the frontal ornament of a wide- 
brimmed iron war-hat, such as is often 


Certain lobes around the left foot of the 
figure bear traces of scales, suggesting that 
the missing part of the design represented 
a scaly dragon, probably typifying the powers 
of evil. Michael, the Archangel, was repre- 
sented as a military figure in medizeval art, 
and the scene in question may well be based 
on the text, Rev. xii. 7: “ There was war in 
heaven: Michael and his angels fought 
against the dragon.” 

The material is a hard limestone, ap- 
parently from the ancient quarries at Barnack 
in Northamptonshire. 

In strong contrast with the quaint yet bold 
treatment of these scenes derived from secular 





FIG. 2.—CARVED STONE FIGURE OF THE ARCHANGEL MICHAEL. 
From the site of Barnwell Priory, Cambs. 


represented in thirteenth and fourteenth 
century work. 

The sword arm of the figure is raised over 
the head, but the work terminates abruptly, 
so that all trace of the weapon originally 
represented has been lost. The countenance 
of the warrior saint looks sternly down over 
the corner of his shield, as with raised left 
foot, his knee protected by the curved point 
of the shield, he appears to be trampling 
down some deadly enemy. 

On the right side of the base the stone is 
dressed flat, and contains a mortise hole 
24 inches in diameter by 34 inches deep, 
evidently for the attachment of another block 
upon which the adversary of the saint would 
be shown. 


life, or sacred legend, are the works which 
show how thoroughly the motives of Gothic 
architecture inspired the design of domestic, 
no less than sacred, buildings. 

Fitted to the upper part of the walls are 
three Gothic window-heads of massive oak, 
which are probably of fourteenth-century age. 
The smaller two-light example, 2 feet 8 inches 
wide, has a pair of trefoil, cusped, ogee 
arches with pointed quatrefoil openings in 
the spandrels above. The other, a three- 
light window, 4 feet wide, has three round- 
headed, cusped apertures, above which the 
lines of wide interlacing ogee tracery divide 
the head of the window into a series of 
circular and pointed quatrefoil piercings. 

These two examples came from an ancient 
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house at the south end of High Street, 
Saffron Walden. 

The third specimen, 6 feet 6 inches wide, 
from the demolished buildings of the Alms- 
houses, Park Lane, Saffron Walden, founded 
in 1400, is of much richer design, the tracery 
being werked on the exterior face with the 
roll and fillet moulding. Originally there 
were six, cusped ogee arches, the upward 
continuation of whose lines enclosed a 
similar number of pointed oval spaces, each 
again subdivided into sunken quatrefoil 
openings. 


jointed, and then keyed together by strong 
oak wedges driven through both timbers. 
The principal parts of the house were framed 
together on the ground, and then hoisted on 
to their feet by the exertions of all the avail- 
able men of the locality. Sometimes the 
structure rested on a small foundation of 
rubble work or thin bricks, but the latter 
were very scarce before the sixteenth century, 
and even the chimneys, where they existed, 
were of timber covered with clay thickly 
plastered upon reeds. 

The front, exhibited, 15 feet high by 





FIG. 3.—INCISED CHEST, ALSO CARVED OAK AGNUS DEI. 
Saffron Walden Museum. 


There are no traces of glazing, and prob- 
ably the windows were fitted with shutters on 
the inner sides, which were perhaps pierced 
with small glass or horn-filled openings. 

The general methods of local timber house 
construction are illustrated by a section from 
the front of a late medieval building recently 
demolished in Church Street, Saffron Walden. 
This has been re-erected at the end of 
Room F on the upper floor. The structure 
is put together with mortise and tenon joints 
secured by thick oak pegs. The great hori- 
zontal timbers were carefully spliced, or half- 


74 feet wide, has in the upper story a four- 
light Gothic window, with semicircular, 
trefoiled heads, the space over each light 
being pierced with a pair of recessed trefoil 
openings. 

On the inner side is shown the fifteenth- 
century type of lath-and-plaster wall. Long, 


split saplings of ash and hazel, arranged 
vertically between each pair of timbers, were 
sprung into grooves in the upper and lower 
horizontal beams. They were then tied with 
green withy bands to short cross-pieces 
wedged between the uprights. 


Clay mixed 





Jon 
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with short straw and chalk was then worked 
in between the main timbers, thus covering 
the hurdle-like lathing with a rough “ daub” 
cement. Whilst still wet the clay was scored 
over to give keying to the finishing coat of 
fine plaster, which was itself coloured and 
often painted with decorative designs on the 
inner surface. 

Specimen slabs of these domestic wall paint- 
ings are exhibited, together with numerous full- 





The entrance-hall also contains a series of 
the carved wooden figures used as wall 
brackets to support the massive principal 
timbers of the medizeval roofs of churches 
and domestic halls. Four from an adjoining 
district of Cambridgeshire are of fourteenth- 
century date. They represent members of 
the heavenly choir, two being musicians with 
pipe and cithern, a guitar-shaped, metal- 
stringed instrument played with a plectrum, 


END 





FIG. 4.—CARVED OAK BED, femp. HENRY VIII. 
Saffron Walden Museum. By permission of the Burlington Magazine. 


sized reproductions of local examples. The 
designs show derivation from medizval pine- 
cone and rose patterns, from Florentine iron 
screen-work, and from carved wood panels 
and tapestry hangings. Figure - painting, 
however, is very rare in the district. (See 
Museum Hall.) 

Where a plastered ceiling was required it 
was usually worked upon reeds instead of the 
narrow laths in present use. 


which is shown in the right hand. The 
other pair are choristers holding the open 
service books. 

The close, curly hair of these fourteenth. 
century figures and the neat folds of their low- 
necked gowns contrast strongly with another 
pair, probably of fifteenth-century date, from 
the roof of a timber hall near Lincoln. Here 
the collar of the amice is fitted high in the 
neck, the hair is long, and the folds of the 











gown at the waist are large and irregular. 
These figures carry shields, perhaps once 
painted with heraldic bearings. 

Turning from the structure of the medizval 
house to its domestic fittings, the most im- 
portant article of furniture was the wooden 
hutch or chest, which served as a seat, a table, 
and frequently as a bed, as well as a recep- 
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the armchair, the sideboard or buffet, the 
cabinet, chest of drawers, and bureau ; truly 
it may be regarded as the ancestor of the 
greater part of our domestic furniture. 

The early type in which the decoration 
was carved on the solid timbers of the front 
is illustrated by photographs, etc., of the 
celebrated thirteenth-century chest preserved 





FIG. 5.—CHIMNEY-PIECE FROM THE HOUSE OF JOHN HARVEY, SAFFRON WALDEN. 
3y permission of Messrs. Bullen. 


tacle for the household valuables both when 
travelling and at home : 


In ivory coffers I have stuffed my crowns ; 
In cypress chests my arras, counterpoints, 
Costly apparel, tents, and canopies. * 


From the domestic hutch have been 
evolved the high-backed settle, and probably 


* Taming of the Shrew. 


at Newport Church, adjoining Saffron Walden, 
and other notable examples. There are also 
original chests decorated with incised pat- 
terns in the “‘ Kerbschnitt,” or chip-carving 
style, native to the northern peoples of 
Europe. The effect is produced by sinking 
in the design by a series of bold and simple 
cuttings of geometric outline, thus being in 
strong contrast to the more developed styles 
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of Southern Europe, in which the moulded 
surface of the design stands up boldly from 
a sunken background. 

The design of one of these chests was 
probably a favourite in the Walden district, 
three examples having been discovered. 
One, a very massive chest with the heavy 
pivot hinges of the fourteenth century, was 
possibly the model from which the other, 
lighter, examples were copied in the late 
fifteenth and sixteenth century. 

The evolution of the well-known “linen- 
fold” pattern is illustrated by a series of 
specimens. Beginning in the middle of the 
fifteenth century as a deliberate copy of a 
folded cloth or wall- hanging, this design 
rapidly passed through various conventional 
phases until it went out of fashion in the 
seventeenth century. The early form is 
represented on a heavy fifteenth-century 
bench-end; while later examples, showing 
the degeneration of the design, occur on 
cabinet doors, panels, etc. 

One of the most important items in the 
Museum is the well-known oak bedstead of 
Early Tudor date, civca 1500-1510. The back- 
board is panelled and carved with a simple 
yet dignified variation of the “linen-fold” 
design. There was no foot-board, and the 
four slender corner posts—richly carved with 
sunken octagonal panels, alternating at the 
angles with lozenge-shaped spaces, eacli con- 
taining a conventional rose—form a com- 
position at once rich, dignified, and elegant. 
The posts now terminate in foliated Gothic 
caps; but originally, no doubt, these were 
surmounted by carved figures of the four 
Evangelists, thus giving rise to the old-time 
Saying : 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on ; 

Four corners to my bed ; 

Four angels round my head ; 


God within, God without ; 
Blessed Jesu all about. 


The change from the Gothic to Re- 
naissance style in the sixteenth century— 
with its replacement of the old native motives 
and traditional styles of treatment by classical 
types of foliage, portrait-heads, and archi- 
tectural elements derived from Italy—is illus- 
trated in the collection of carved panels. 
Amongst these may be mentioned two of 





boldly-cut foliage design, the tendrils of 
which terminate in grotesque masks, sur- 
rounding central scutcheons which bear the 
initials R. S. ‘These came from a carved 
chimney-piece at Wethersfield, Essex, and 
show admirably how the Gothic spirit of the 
early sixteenth-century English carver in- 
fluenced and modified the clean-cut, balanced 
compositions of the Italian designer. 

Two carved stone chimney-pieces in the 
entrance-hall also illustrate the art of this 
period. They came from the residence of 
the Harvey family, which stood on the site 
of the sale-yard in Market Street, Saffron 
Walden. 

The one illustrated is of great interest. 
On the horizontal frieze or chimney breast 
are represented three men engaged in rope- 
making, while on either side and in the back- 
ground are shown an ox carrying a pack, a 
farm with a long-legged pig feeding upon 
acorns beneath a conventional oak-tree, 
while further on a cow or bullock is looking 
out from an enclosed yard, towards which a 
bird is flying. In the foreground are seen 
flowers of the saffron crocus, from the culti- 
vation of which the town obtains its prefix of 
Saffron Walden. On the right a horse nibbles 
at a coil of ropes, a workman’s dinner bundle 
(?) hangs on the trunk of a tree, and near by 
the honey-bees swarm busily around their 
hive. 

The design is divided into three groups by 
means of two trees, and above and below 
each scene are cut Latin words conveying its 
symbolism. Thus: 


*I, ALLIS NON | 2, NEC ALIIS NEC 3. ALIIS ET 


NOBIS. NOBIS. NOBIS, 
A pack- Men making Hive with 
mule. ropes. bees. 
4. NOSTRI PLA- | 5. [SJUNT. 6. LABOR[ES]. 
CENTE[S]. 


At either end of the main design are two 
panels carved with mythical creatures. That 
on the right is a wyvern, while on the left is 
a cockatrice. 

The Harveys were substantial tradesmen 
in Walden during the sixteenth century, and 
claimed relationship with Sir Thomas Smith, 

* 1, For others, not for us. 2. Neither for others 


nor for us. 3. For others and for us. 4, 5, and 6. 
The fruits of our labours are pleasing to us. 
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Secretary of State under Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth, who was also a native of Saffron 
Walden. 

John Harvey, the owner and probably 
builder of the house in which the chimney- 
pieces were found, had held the chief office 
of the town before 1572, and in addition to 
farming was a rope-maker, as indicated in 
the carving. He sent three sons to Cam- 
bridge University, where one, Gabriel Harvey, 
born about 1550, attained considerable emi- 
nence as a Classical scholar, and was a close 
friend of Edmund Spenser. For a time he 
enjoyed the protection of Lord Leicester and 
other eminent men, and was presented to 
Queen Elizabeth at Audley End in 1578. 
This was the summit of his career. He 
subsequently became involved in personal, 
literary, and professional controversies, was 
severely caricatured by Greene and others, 
and failing to advance either in his public or 
academic career, spent the latter part of his 
life in retirement at Saffron Walden, where 
he died in February, 1630, Possibly it is to 
his hand that the above Latin inscriptions 
are due.* 

The other chimney-piece is more con- 
ventional in type. The uprights are covered 
with a plain strap-work pattern, and the 
horizontal frieze bears various late Renais- 
sance subjects surrounding three figure 
panels, on two of which Truth, with her 
mirror, and Justice, with the sword and 
scales, can be recognized. Adjoining this 
chimney-piece is a full-sized reproduction of 
the black-and-white painted decoration which 
covered the walls of the apartment. The 
frieze of this subject is of early sixteenth- 
century character, a conventional oak-tree 
alternating with scrolls and classical foliage. 
The space below the frieze is filled by a rich 
diaper derived from the medizeval pine-cone 
design set within a trellis pattern of diagonal 
lines. 

Many important specimens must here be 
passed by undescribed ; but the carved oak 
lamb, said to be the original Agnus Det 
from the pre-Reformation Walden Church, 

* The foregoing account is condensed from Pro- 
fessor Moore Smith’s recent work, Gabriel Harvey’s 
Marginalia, to the publishers of which — Messrs. 
Bullen, of the Shakespeare Head Press—I am in- 


debted for the use of the illustration of the carved 
chimney-piece. 





must receive brief mention. The body and 
head of this most interesting and almost 
unique effigy are original; but the cross 
which it carries is of recent origin, and the 
lower part of the limbs appear to be re- 
placements. 

There are good examples of the sixteenth 
to seventeenth century Flemish carvings ; 
panels and pilasters crowded with figures 
and foliage in which the Italian influences 
disappear beneath the florid natural treat- 
ment of the Low Countries. The series of 
English seventeenth-century bed-heads, doors, 
cabinet fronts, chests, etc., show the develop- 
ment of a national style again after the sub- 
merging wave of Renaissance and Flemish 
influences in the sixteenth century. In the 
shallow carvings and V-cut patterns of these 
specimens Gothic and Renaissance elements 
may be traced, but under a new character, 
degenerated perhaps, but in their directness, 
simplicity, and avoidance of over-elaboration 
truly English. 

( Zo be continued.) 


Che Excavations at GSrime’s 
@raves.* 


By HAROLD PEAKE. 
———=>—- 

JLINT knapping is the oldest of in- 
dustries, and at Brandon in Norfolk 
this industry is still active, and 

ua seems to have had a continuous 
existence since the Stone Age. Not far 
from Brandon is a series of pits known as 
Grime’s Graves, and excavations by the Rev. 
C. R. Manning in 1852 and 1866 and by 
Canon Greenwell in 1870 have shown that 
these were flint mines used by prehistoric 
flint knappers. The date of these mines is 
naturally one of great interest, and was left 
to some extent unsolved by the earlier ex- 
cavators; it was therefore welcome news to 





a 


* Report upon the Excavations at Grime's Graves, 
Weeting, Norfolk, March and May, 1914. Edited 
by W. G. Clarke. With 30 plates and 86 figures. 
London: A. XK. Lewis, 136, Gower Street, W.C., for 
the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia. 1915. 8vo., 
pp. 256. Price §s. net. 
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archeologists that the Prehistoric Society of 
East Anglia had decided in October, 1913, 
to make a careful exploration of the site. 

Early in 1914 the work was undertaken, 
and the excavations were placed under the 
charge of Dr. A. E. Peake of Peppard, who 
was assisted by a committee of experts. The 
admirable report recently issued shows how 
thoroughly Dr. Peake carried out the work. 
The evidence gained is of great interest, and 
though perhaps it has failed to solve some of 
the problems connected with the graves, it 
has raised others of much greater importance. 

The pits, most of which lie in a copse on 
the edge of the parish of Weeting, number 
over 350. Most of them are roughly circular; 
some seem formed by the coalescence of 
several circular pits; others by a succession 
of pits in a long wavy line. The diameters 
of the pits vary, but that of the single pits is 
usually about 24 feet, though some are larger. 
The depths at present vary from 3 to 10 feet. 
Round each pit is a mound of flint and chalk 
refuse extracted from the mine and dumped 
in a ring. 

The excavations showed that each pit con- 
sisted of a funnel-shaped hole, dug through 
sand and boulder clay till the chalk was 
reached, about 6 or 7 feet from the original 
surface. Below that line the pits were like 
wells, with a diameter of about 12 feet. At 
the bottom of the pits branched out numerous 
galleries, sometimes connected with one an- 
other by small creep-holes. The ends of 
some of these galleries reached the base of 
other shafts. At the bottom of the galleries 
lay a layer of flint, called the floor-stone, to 
reach which had been the object of the 
miners. 

Two such pits, with the galleries belonging 
to them, were cleared out, and all objects 
carefully noted and preserved. Photographs 
and drawings were made of the work as it 
progressed, and the section of the material 
filling the pits was carefully studied. This 
showed that the pits had been filled in, when 
others were being sunk, with the material that 
came out of the new shafts. This filling and 
the objects contained in it were, therefore, 
contemporary with the mines. 

The excavators made various sections 
through the surface ground in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood, thereby discovering many 


* important to deserve notice. 


workshop floors—in some cases a succession 
of floors—from which they obtained a number 
of finished and unfinished implements. 

The objects found were numerous. Flint 
implements in great quantities, as well as a 
few of bone and a large number of deer-horn 
picks; some chalk lamps and fragments of 
ill-baked pottery. Fragments of two human 
skeletons were also found, as well as a large 
number of animal bones, land shells, and 
fragments of charcoal. 

A perusal of the report shows that all the 
work has been most carefully carried out, 
and no detail has been considered too un- 
A number of 
experts have reported on the objects found, 
and their contributions should serve eventu- 


‘ally to aid us in determining the age of the 


“ praves.”” 

The principal problems to be solved were 
the date of the industry, the nature of the 
contemporary fauna, the culture and race of 
the miners, the types of implements used, 
the condition of the climate at the time, and 
whether agriculture, weaving, the making of 
pottery or the art of carving were practised. 
Further, whether the pits were of the same 
or of different dates, whether the layer of 
surface sand was there when the shafts were 
sunk, and whether access to the galleries was 
gained by steps or ladders. 

To many or to most of these questions an 
answer seems to be furnished by the material 
discovered ; but these answers seem not to 
be in all cases harmonious. Some of the 
minor problems have been solved, but a 
greater one raised, and we have seriously to 
consider whether certain assumptions made 
in the past, and universally adopted, do not 
now require to be reconsidered in the light 
of this fresh evidence. 

The really important question is that of 
date, and by date we mean geological date, — 
not a date measured in centuries. Now, it 
has always been accepted by geologists that 
the relative age of a deposit can be deter- 
mined by its fauna and flora, and this assump- 
tion has been current so long, and with uni- 
formly satisfactory results, that it is taken to 
be axiomatic. In the later Tertiary times the 
types of fauna chiefly used for the purpose 
of dating are the mollusca, as their remains 
are numerous, and they serve excellently for 
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an index of age. In the Pleistocene period 
the remains of the larger mammalia have 
ruled the subdivisions of the period, as they 
are better equated with the changes of 
temperature which were such a marked 
feature of this time; nevertheless the char- 
acteristic mollusca of this period and its sub- 
divisions are well known. 

When we come to the Holocene period, in 
which we live, and which is usually taken to 
begin with the Neolithic Age, we find that 
in Europe, at any rate, the climatic changes 
have been so slight that the animal remains 
help us not at all. The remains of trees 
have some slight value during the earlier 
stages; but the mollusca seem useless for 
purposes of subdivision. We divide the 
period, therefore, by the types of human 
implements found, and distinguish the dates 
solely by the tools and the pottery. 

So successful has this method been in 
dealing with the last 6,000 to 10,000 years, 
that archeologists have naturally concluded 
that the same method is equally applicable to 
an earlier time, and have dated the various 
subdivisions of the Pleistocene period by 
the type of palolithic implements found. 
Whether this practice is altogether a sound 
one it may be well to inquire in the light 
of the evidence disclosed by these exca- 
vations. 

We have seen that the fauna, especially 
the mollusca, are the best means of ascer- 
taining the peried to which a certain forma- 
tion belong, and it is fortunate that the 
explorers of Grime’s Graves have preserved 
all the land shells that they came across 
in their work. These have been examined 
and reported on by Mr. A. S. Kennard, 
F.G.S., and Mr. B. B. Woodward, F.L.S., 
F.G,S., and their views are naturally of the 
greatest importance. 

These experts found, on examining the 
material presented to them, that the shells 
appeared to be of two distinct ages; one of 
these they considered to be coeval with the 
flint workings, the other to have fallen in 
with the surface soil, and so to be slightly 
earlier. All the species included in the 
former class may still be found living in 
Norfolk, but the series as a whole is essen- 
tially a woodland type, and varies somewhat 
from those now to be found in the immediate 
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vicinity of the ‘graves. This evidence 
seems to point to the fact that when the 
mines were worked the climate was much 
the same as at present, though the extent of 
woodland was greater. 

The second series, while belonging to the 
same species, were somewhat larger, implying, 
so the experts thought, that the climate was 
somewhat milder at the time that they 
flourished ; but they point out that in both 
series all distinctive pleistocene species are 
entirely absent. They mention that at the 
beginning of the Holocene period there was 
a time of comparative warmth, and that this 
was succeeded by a climate which has varied 
little till the present day. The shells from 
the surface soil, which are older than the 
‘* graves,” they attribute to this warmer time, 
while those coeval with the workings they 
consider later. Now most geologists, follow- 
ing Penck, consider that the warm time was 
characterized by a culture known as Azilian, 
and that the times that followed, until the 
introduction of metal, were those known as 
Neolithic. It is true, as Mr. Reginald Smith 
says, that we know little of these neolithic 
days, for much that passes as neolithic may 
not be so; but during the interval between 
the warm time—the Zafes period of the 
Scandinavians—and the beginning of the 
metal age we know, as yet, of nothing but 
neolithic culture. 

The report on the mammalian bones by 
Dr. C. W. Andrews, D.Sc., F.R.S., is similar 
in import. All the bones are of species now 
existing in this region, and there is an entire 
absence of characteristic pleistocene species. 
Some of the bones, it is true, are under sus- 
picion of having been introduced later, but 
this does not detract from the general con- 
clusion, which is in agreement with that 
of the Malacologists. 

Next let us take the human remains, which 
have been described by Dr. Keith, M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S., etc. These consisted of a 
part of a man’s skull and some bones of 
a girl. The latter, which have been com- 
pared with the bones of a modern boy of 
twelve years of age, appear to be unusually 
slender, and to differ in many small points 
from the present-day type. The skull may 
be compared to those of the river-bed type— 
a type still found among the present popula- 
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tion of this country. It is larger and higher 
than the average at the present day, but does 
not differ very much in form. It may date, 
according to Dr. Keith, from neolithic times, 
or from the close of the Palzolithic Age. 

Now these human remains were deposited 
in the place in which they were found at the 
time when the pits were filled in, which, as 
we have se2n, was while the other pits were 
being worked. It seems probable that they 
were from graves disturbed in the sinking of 
fresh pits, so they date from the time of the 
flint-mining, or, perhaps, from a slightly 
earlier date. The evidence from the human 
remains, therefore, corroborates that from 
the other mammalian remains and the 
mollusca. 

But when we come to the study of the 
implements we find the evidence apparently 
at variance with what has been stated. Mr. 
Reginald Smith, F.S.A., has made a most 
exhaustive report upon these, and his con- 
clusions are that, like those at Cissbury, they 
belong to the Mousterian and Aurignacian 
periods. It is difficult, without making a 
careful examination of a large series of these 
flints, which the writer has had no oppor- 
tunity of doing, to judge of the accuracy of 
this statement. Drawings, however well exe- 
cuted—ana the illustrations to this report 
are admirable—always leave much to be 


* desired. Mr. Reginald Smith has had the 


advantage of a prolonged study of these 
specimens, and is a well-known authority on 
the palzolithic cultures of France, so that we 
may feel satisfied, at least until someone of 
equal authority and opportunities has con- 
tradicted him, in assuming that the flint 
implements found in Grime’s Graves bear a 
close resemblance to those found at La 
Moustier and Aurignac. 

But are we, therefore, to assume that they 
are coeval in date with those deposits, es- 
pecially as all other evidence points to a 
neolithic, or, at any rate, a post-Azilian date. 
Mr. Reginald Smith thinks that we are, else 
all the conclusions arrived at from the 
deposits in France will come to naught. It 
is here that the writer finds himself in dis- 
agreement with him. 

Now, in considering the evidence from 


- Pleistocene or Paleolithic times, we find that 


we have three categories of factors, climate, 


culture and race, and it has been customary 
to consider that these all point in the same 
direction. 

The climate can be judged by the fauna 
and flora, and, though not absolutely similar 
throughout Europe at the same time, we 
may conclude that the warm and cold 
periods synchronized, at any rate throughout 
the northern hemisphere, and allowance 
need only be made for latitude, altitude, and 
such like factors. 

In south-central France, especially in the 
Dordogne, certain cultures are found in 
superposition, always in the same order, and 
each is, usually at least, associated with the 
same fauna, indicating the same climatic 
conditions. For the Dordogne, then, it is 
true that each period has its characteristic 
culture, and like cultures may have existed 
simultaneously in northern France and other 
parts of Europe. This, however, requires 
proof, and it is by no means certain that it 
has been shown conclusively that the Mous- 
terian culture of northern France is invariably 
associated with the same fauna as are found in 
the Mousterian deposits of the Dordogne. It 
is, at least, conceivably possible that the more 
northern deposits date from a slightly differ- 
ent time, in fact the evidence at Grime’s 
Graves tends to show that Mousterian cul- 
ture lingered in Norfolk to a time very remote 
from that in which it existed in the Dordogne. 

Now a word as to race. The Dordogne- 
Mousterian culture has been found associated 
with human remains of the Neanderthal 
race, and these have been found in associa- 
tion elsewhere, so that the Neanderthal has 
sometimes been called the Mousterian race. 
Again at Combe-Capelle a skeleton resemb- 
ling the Galley Hill man, of a type known 
to the German anthropologists as the Loess 
hunters, was found associated with early 
Aurignacian culture, and by some this type 
is considered to be the Aurignacian race. 

Now are we to consider that on the advent 
of the Aurignacians all the Mousterian men 
disappeared and that the Aurignacians simi- 
larly died out before the men of the Solutrean 
culture? All the facts available are against 
this supposition. Apart from the fact that 
the total disappearance of the blood of any 
primitive race is unlikely, there seems to be 
evidence to show that while the Neanderthal 
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race as a whole has disappeared, some small 
fraction of its blood is still present in Europe. 
Individuals somewhat resembling this type, 
though rare, are still to be met with, so Sergi 
asserts, while according to Spengel the type 
still persists in Friesland. The Combe-Ca- 
pelle type, associated with the Aurignacian 
culture, has not, perhaps, been studied so 
carefully, but it certainly differs little from 
many modern forms, and possibly still per- 
sists in a more or less pure form somewhere, 

Mr. Reginald Smith quotes the Abbé 
Breuil as tracing a gradual evolution from 
La Moustier to Aurignac, and yet both cul- 
tures belonged to different races. Does not 
this point to the fact that these races amalga- 
mated in some part of Europe, and that the 
later Aurignacian culture is the result of a 
combination? Such a cross does not appear 
to have taken place between the authors of 
the Aurignacian and Solutrean cultures, but 
the Aurignacian types seem to have been 
reintroduced into the south of France to- 
wards the close of the Magdalenian period. 

While by no means highly orthodox in his 
views, for some that he has advanced will be 
considered very heretical by Mr. Reginald 
Smith, the writer feels that is impossible to 
ignore the evidence of the mol/usca, sup- 
ported as it is by the testimony of both the 
animal and the human bones, which compel 
one to place the date of the “graves” not 
only after the Wiirm glaciation, but after the 
warm or Zafes period which succeeded it, that 
is to say in times hitherto believed to be 
neolithic. But hecan see no reason against 
believing that a mixed Neanderthal-Combe- 
Capelle people, with a Mousterian-Aurigna- 
cian culture, could not have existed in some 
part of Europe during the Wiirm glaciation, 
and have advanced subsequently into Britain 
during the Zafes period, and have survived 
in East Anglia even after neolithic man had 
arrived in the south of the country. 

This view will not, in all probability, com- 
mend itself to Mr. Reginald Smith, who 
would like to believe that the different Palzo- 
lithic cultures are symptomatic of periods 
rather than races. But a study of more 
modern conditions has shown us that even in 
neolithic days the culture of different parts 
of Europe was very distinct, that metal was 
known in the A‘gean about a thousand years 


before it arrived in North Europe, and even 
then many centuries elapsed before it was 
introduced into the lower valley of the Rhone. 
Again we know that iron was used in 
Greece several centuries before it came to 
Jtaly or France, three or four more centuries 
elapsed, in all probability, before it reached 
our shores, and a few more before it became 
generally known in Scandinavia. 

Again, a high Bronze Age culture existed 
in Crete and the Cyclades for more than a 
thousand years before metal was known in 
Thessaly, and everything goes to show that 
very different cultures may persist for long 
almost side by side, provided that the peoples 
using them have no intercourse with one 
another, or live in areas of isolation. If this 
were not so we should not be able to find so 
many backward peoples living at the present 
day in neolithic, and even in palzolithic 
conditions. 

This point of view may be heretical, and 
doubtless not acceptable to those who would 
place the flint mines of Cissbury and Grime’s 
Graves in Palzolithic,—that is to say Pleis- 
tocene times, but it has this advantage that 
it will explain the facts discovered, while 
each of the alternative hypotheses advanced 
by Mr. Reginald Smith breaks down admit- 
tedly on at least one point. 





Some Cintestored Churches in 
Kent and Susser. 


By J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 


(Continued from p. 332.) 
———__— 
From restorations of Thy fane, 
From levellings of Thy sword, 
From zealous churchmen’s pick and plane, 


Deliver us, good Lord ! 
Tuomas Harpy. 


St. MARTIN, EYNESFORD, KENT. 


SKETCH No. 6.—This is a small 
a but interesting church, and although 
BA it has been restored since our sketch 
— Was made, it remains, so far as the 
exterior is concerned, much as it was at that 
time. It consists of a nave, north and south 
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transepts, apsidal chancel, and western tower. 
The main structure is probably of the Norman 
period, but the chancel has been rebuilt at a 
slightly subsequent time, although retaining 











its earlier plan, which is an unusual one 
among Kentish churches, and has three well- 
proportioned lancet windows in the apse, 
and inside on its south wall a trefoiled niche 
containing a double piscina, one basin being 
circular and the other sixfoil. The upper 
part of the tower, covered with a low shingled 
spire, was rebuilt at the same time, but the 
lower part retains, on its western face, a fine 
enriched Norman doorway. 


St. Mary, GILLINGHAM, KENT. 


Sketch No. 7.—Gillingham Church was, 
during the Middle Ages, a famous pilgrimage 
church with a wonder-working rood which 
caused it to be a “common haunt.” The 
church was, it may be presumed, originally 
a Norman building, as a good panelled font 
of that period survives, but in appearance 
the structure of the present church is Per- 
pendicular. It consists of a large nave with 
north and south aisles, a deep chancel with 
broad north and south chapels; the nave 


has a clerestory with two-light windows, 
and had a high-pitched roof, which has 
been destroyed. There is a lofty western 
tower with battlemented parapets, and it 
had on the western face, above the door, a 
niche containing a statue of Our Lady of 
Gillingham. The large chancel arch, which 
seems to have been rebuilt for the purpose, 
was filled by a screen on which was placed 
the famous rood, but both rood and screen 
have gone, the latter having “ disappeared ” 
during the last century. Early in the fifties 
the interior presented a strange picture, and 
the writer of these notes has shivered through 
many a Sunday morning service in almost 
sepulchral gloom and damp in one of its 
baize-lined pews. The chancel provided 
space for the school-children, and the area of 
the church was cut up into boxes for the 
gentry—provided in some cases with stoves 
—or pews for the middle-class, who had to 
let their servants bring hot-water bottles if 
they desired to keep warm; and at the west 
end were two galleries, one over the other, 
in which the choir and musicians sat. Of 
course, all these features have been cleared 
out, to the loss of picturesqueness if to the 
addition of comfort, but the restoration in 
which all this occurred is not to blame for 
the loss of the screen. From the exterior all 
the accretions of coal-holes, chimneys, and 
brick buildings have been removed; and 
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some considerable remains of an Archi- 
episcopal Palace, the hall gable of which 
shows to the left of our sketch, were swept 
away. 
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ALL Saints, HASTINGS, SUSSEX. 


Sketch No. 8.—The church of All. Saints, 
standing in a picturesque position above 
Hastings, was rebuilt on the site of an older 
church in the fifteenth century, and consisted 
of a nave with north and south aisles, aisle- 
less chancel, south porch, and western em- 
battled tower. By the nineteenth century it 
had fallen into great disrepair, many of the 
windows being built up with brickwork or, 
with the tracery knocked out, deal bars and 
wooden casements. Some work of reparation 
had been undertaken before the date of our 
sketch (1863), and a _ new five-light east 
window, for which apparently there was no 
authority, had been inserted, but subse- 





quently the whole fabric was thoroughly 
restored by Butterfield, and now “ you would 
hardly know it again.” 


St. LEONARD, HOLLINGTON, SUSSEX. 


Sketch No. 9.—It was once a favourite 
walk from the town of St. Leonards, in which 
it is now nearly engulfed, to Hollington on 
account of the prettiness of its church and 
its surroundings, and it was then locally 
known as the ‘‘church in the wood”; but 
this, like the “grove of the Evangelist ” in 
London, has been thinned by the woodman’s 
axe, and the building by restoration has lost 
its quaint beauty. It consisted only of a 
nave and chancel, both without aisles, a 
wooden south porch, and a roof turret of the 
kind known as a “Sussex head.” In 1865 
the church was “ restored "’; the interior was 


cleared out and refitted and refurbished, 
traceried windows of a different design to the 
old were inserted in the walls, and a great 
and pretentious stone porch, with open 
arcades on each side, was erected in place of 
the old wooden one. 








No. 9. 


St. HeLen, Ore, SUSSEX. 


Sketch No. 10.—This simple Perpendicular 
church, consisting only of a nave, chancel, 
and western tower, underwent some restora- 
tion about 1821, when a south aisle was 
added to it; but atsome time subsequent to 
our sketch (1863) it became ruinated, and 
was pulled down, when a more ambitious 
edifice was erected in its place. 





No. Io. 


St. Peter, Penspury, KENT. 


Sketch No. 11.—The church was probably 
of Norman foundation, though not mentioned 
in Domesday, as the south door and a small 
window over it, now hidden by a later porch, 
belong to that period. It now consists of a 
nave and chancel without aisles, and a low 
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western tower covered with a squat and 
shingled spire. The chancel and tower 
appear to be of the Decorated period, and 
the latter was restored in the fifties, when a 





No. 11. 


new east window was inserted. The whole 
church has been re-restored since our sketch 
was made (1861), without much damage 
being done, but some interesting shields of 
arms, among them those of the Culpepers, 
which show on the south buttresses, have 
been imitated on the north side without any 
apparent authority. 


St. Mary, PEVENSEy, SUSSEX. 


Sketch No. 12.—This church consists of a 
nave, chancel, north and south aisles, and 
low tower to the north of the north aisle 
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covered with a shingled spire, and there 
appear to have been large chapels north and 
south of the chancel, partly destroyed at the 
Reformation. 


In the earlier half of the 





nineteenth century the church had fallen 
into a very forlorn and dilapidated condition, 
the eastern half of the chancel belonging to 
the lay rector having been walled off and 
used as a Coal-store, and, not infrequently, 
as a safe hiding-place for smugglers’ “run- . 
nings”; and the area of the church was 
pewed in the usual manner, with a “ three- 
decker,” of which we give a sketch, against 
the north arcade. The building is mainly 
of the Early English period, with three 
lancets at the east end, and a lofty chancel 
arch springing from richly foliated capitals, 
and the aisles are crossed by buttress arches, 
as at Bexhill. The whole church was thor- 
oughly restored in 1877, some of the external 
walls being rebuilt, and though we may 
regret a loss of much that was picturesque, 
no complaint can be made of the reparation. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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Che Shrine of St. James at 
Reading Abbey. 


By JAMIESON B. Hurry, M.A., M.D. 
~~ 


HE “noble and royal monastery of 
Reading ” owed its foundation and 
much of its prestige to a famous 
relic, the hand of St. James, which 

was presented to it by King Henry Beau- 
clerc, and attracted many pilgrims to its 
shrine. Some of these were impelled by the 
ardour of their faith, some by the desire for 
healing, some by the promise of indulgences, 
some by the reputation of the Reading 
monks, who, in the words of William of 
Malmesbury, were “a noble pattern of holi- 
ness, and an example of unwearied and 
delightful hospitality.” 

In medizval days the relics of apostles 
and saints ranked amongst the most coveted 
possessions of a religious house; they were 
preserved in shrines of great value and beauty, 
and brought much wealth to the monastic 
treasury. 

Thus, the relics and shrine of St. Alban’s, 
the “noble martyr of Jesus Christ,” was 
visited by numerous British Sovereigns, who 
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left precious gifts behindthem. St. Thomas’s 
shrine at Canterbury attracted over 200,000 
visitors a year. At St. Swithin’s shrine at 
Winchester, the sick were said te be healed 
at the rate of three to eighteen a day. The 
image of the Virgin at Walsingham and the 
relic of her milk gained a European reputation 
for its numerous pilgrimages, and the im- 
mense riches derived from them. King and 
peasant, foreigner and native, cleric and 
layman, all wended their way to Walsingham. 

Few saints enjoyed a greater popularity 
than St. James the Greater. The shrine at 
Compostella, where his body is said to rest, 
attracted devotees from every corner of 
Christendom. Whole fleets loaded with 
English pilgrims plied from Dover, Dart- 
mouth, Bristol and other ports, each ship 
carrying from thirty toa hundred passengers.* 
An English traveller in the fourteenth cen- 
tury relates how he saw lying in the harbour 
of Corunna, the port fur Compostella, eighty 
shiploads of pilgrims, of which thirty vessels 
came from England. 

Reading Abbey, with its famous relic of 
St. James, shared in the popularity accorded 
to that saint.t Henry Beauclerc received the 
relic from his daughter, the Empress Maud, 
who brought it with her from Germany, { and 
appears to have attached an immense value 
to the gift. 

In Roger of Hoveden’s words, “ Henry, 
King of England, in his joy at gaining 
possession of the hand of St. James the 
Apostle, founded the noble Abbey of 
Reading, enriched it with many possessions, 
and placed in it the hand of St. James.’’§ 

In his quaint phraseology Capgrave writes : 
“For joye of this hand the kyng foundid a 
nobil monasterie of munkys at Redynge.”’ || 

This hand appears to have been presented 
to Reading Abbey by Henry Beauclerc in 
1125,{1 the gift being accompanied by the 
following letter : 


* Jusserand gives many interesting details of this 
trafic (English Wayfaring Life, p. 368). 

¢ Various charters associated with the hand will 
be found in the Monasticon, vol. iv., p. 29. 

} Victoria County History for Berkshire, vol. ii., 
p. 70. 

§ Chronica (Rolls Series), vol. i., p. 181. 

|| Chronicle of England (Rolls Series), p. 134. 

{ According to Matthew Paris, the hand was not 
actually sent to Reading till 1133. In 1136 it was 











“ Henry, King of England and Duke of 
Normandy, to the Abbot and Convent of 
Reading, greeting: Know ye that the 
glorious hand of the blessed James the 
Apostle which the Empress Matilda, my 
daughter, gave me on her return from 
Germany, I, at her request, send to you and 
grant for ever to the Church of Reading. 
I command you, therefore, to receive it with 
all veneration and that you and your suc- 
cessors take care to show it in the Church of 
Reading all possible honour and reverence, 
as is due to so important a relic of so great 
an Apostle.” 

The Emperor Frederick I. seems to have 
tried unsuccessfully to persuade Henry II. 
to return the hand to Germany. For Henry 
thus replies to the Emperor : 

“Of the hand of St. James of which you 
have written us, we have put our answer into 
the mouth of Master Herbert and of William 
our Clerk. Witness, Thomas the Chancellor 
[ze. Thomas & Becket] at Northampton,”* 

This highly prized relic was in the first 
instance enclosed in a case of gold, of which 
it was stripped by Richard I. But in order 
to compensate the abbey for this loss, King 
John made a grant of a mark of gold to be 
paid annually at the Exchequer, which 
Henry III. afterwards changed to ten marks 
of silver. 

Subsequently the relic may have been 
preserved in a valuable gold casket, of which 
the abbey was very proud. This casket was 
in the form of a little shrine, and garnished 
with sapphires, Oriental pearls, rubies, and 
various other stones (camahut, balamitibus). 
Its weight was 20 |b. 9 oz. 7 dwt., and its 
value about £ 200, equivalent to a far larger 
sum to-day. If this casket formed the 
reliquaryt for the hand, it was probably 
preserved behind the high-altar in a special 
chapel, where it would form the central 
attraction in the processional way followed 
by the pilgrims to the abbey. 

In medizval days the visit to Compostella 
must have involved serious hardships, even 





temporarily removed by Henry of Blois, Bishop of 
Winchester, and restored in 1155 (of. Chronica 
Mazjora, Rolls Series, vol. ii., pp. 159, 164, 210). 
* J. Morris, Zhe Month, 1882, p. 276. 
¢ This casket formed part of the treasure lent by 
the abbey to Edward III, in 1338. 
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for pilgrims in robust health. The small 
size of the sailing-boats, the risk of storms, 
the horrors of sea-sickness, the arrival at 
Corunna amongst foreigners, the overland 
journey to Compostella, might well daunt 
even ardent devotees. Probably, therefore, 
many such were content with the less 
fatiguing visit to Reading, where the lavish 
hospitality of the monks, the splendour of 
the church, the dazzling shrine, the tomb 
and monument of Henry I., and the promise 
of indulgences formed powerful attractions. * 

Pilgrims to Compostella were in the habit 
of bringing scallop-shells home with them 
as a voucher of their successful visit, these 
shells, the Pecten Jacobeus, being exceedingly 
common on the shores of Galicia.t Thus 
came about the association of the scallop- 
shell with Reading Abbey, which owned so 
famous a relic of St. James, and whose 
shield of arms has a blazon azure three 
escallops or. 

Although the shrine at Reading could not 
rival Canterbury or Walsingham in popu- 
larity,{ there is abundant evidence that it 
was known far and wide as a resort of 
pilgrims. That evidence consists in the 
establishment of a fair, and in the promise 
of indulgences to pilgrims. _ Fairs owe their 
origin mainly to the gathering of pilgrims at 
the shrines of martyrs and saints, especially 
in connection with annual festivals. As 
Morley says: ‘“‘ The first fairs were formed 
by the gathering of worshippers and pilgrims 
about sacred places, and especially within or 
about the walls of abbeys and cathedrals, 
on the feast-days of the saints enshrined 
therein.” § 

The founder had originally granted to the 


* The principle that two local pilgrimages were 
equivalent to one more distant one was well recog- 
nized. For example, two pilgrimages to St. David’s 
in Wales equalled in merit one made to Rome (Heath, 
Pilgrim Life in the Middle Ages, pp. 39, 268). 

¢ The custom of wearing escallops gradually 
extended to every form of pilgrimage. The old feast- 
day of St. James (August 5) is still celebrated by the 
boys of London with their oyster- shells (Catholic 
Encyclopedia, vol, xii., p. 90). 

t A famous shrine brought great wealth to an 
abbey, which naturally spent some of that wealth in 
increasing the splendour and dignity of the shrine. 
Thus wealth and splendour perpetuated each other 
in a beneficent circle. 

§ Memoir of Bartholomew Fair. 


abbey a fair on the feast of St. Laurence 
(August 1o-13). This was confirmed by 
Henry II. in 1156-57, but seems soon after- 
wards to have been cancelled.* In its place 
was granted a fair of the same duration on 
the feast of St. James (July 25-28) ; special 
injunctions were laid down that no one 
coming to, or returning from, this fair was to 
be interfered with. 

The number of pilgrims seems to have 
steadily increased, and to have taxed the ac- 
commodation originally provided for them in 
the hospitium. Accordingly, about the yeat 
1190, a much larger building, known as the 
Hospitium of St. John, was erected by 
Abbot Hugh II., to replace the original 
building. 

Further evidence is supplied by the indul- 
gences granted to pilgrims. 

Thus Hilary, Bishop of Chichester (1147- 
1163), with the assent of Jocelin, diocesan 
Bishop (of Salisbury), granted an indulgence 
for fifteen days to all who visited the reliques 
of St. James the Apostle at the abbey, upon 
his festival, or within the octave of the same. t 

G[ilbert Foliot], Bishop of Hereford (1148- 
1163), granted an indulgence for twenty days 
to all who visited the reliques of St. James 
the Apostle at the same annual festiva!. 

A similar indulgence was granted for forty 
days{ under the same conditions, by Theo- 
bald, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Bartholomew, Bishop of Exeter (1161- 
1184), granted an indulgence for twenty days 
to all who visited the reliques of St. James 
the Apostle at the abbey, upon his festival or 
within the octave of the same. 

In 1253 an indulgence was granted by 
Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
forty days to all who visited the altar of St. 
Thomas the Martyr in the abbey upon the 
feast of his passion and translation. 

Lastly, John, Archbishop of Dublin (1292), 
granted an indulgence for forty days to all 
who visited and bestowed donations upon 
the abbey. 

* Royal and Other Charters in the British Museum 
(William I. to Richard I.), edited by Warner and 
Ellis, p. 40. 

ft Add. Ch. 19,598. This and the following in- 
dulgences will be found in Reading Abbey, by 


J. B. H., p. 163 e¢ seg. 
¢t The term of forty days formed a usual monastic 
penance, and was known as a guarantena. 
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These documents granted by a variety of 
prelates, in one case an Irish one, show how 
far the reputation ot the abbey had spread 
as a resort of pilgrims. Moreover, a Har- 
leian manuscript (1708, fol. 154) expressly 
states that “the relic attracted many pil- 
grims.’* 

If we may for a moment allow free play 
to our imagination, we can picture to our- 
selves strings and cavalcades of pilgrims 
wearing coarse homespuns and large hats 
turned up in front with scallop or cockle 
shells affixed. Some trudge barefoot through 
the market-place of early Radingia; some 
ride on sumpter mules; the sick and aged 
are borne on litters. When they reach the 
great Compter Gate, they buy tapers and 
votive offerings, cross the Forbury and enter 
the church, march up the imposing Norman 
nave, singing hymns and preceded by a monk 
bearing a processional cross. Almost all 
the great monastic churches, including that 
of Reading, were so planned as to provide a 
perapsidal procession path passing round the 
chancel. ‘The exact position of St. James's 
shrine is unknown, but it was probably 
placed in the usual position at the back of 
the high-altar. At any rate, it is on record 
that at a later date Dr. London, one of the 
Royal Commissioners for the Visitation of 
Monasteries, ‘‘lokkyd the relykes upp be- 
hynde ther high awlter.”t 

At this spot the procession would halt, 
and every pilgrim would reverently kneel and 
pray at the relic of the great Apostle. The 
pathetic cry, “‘Sancte Jacobe, ora pro me,” 
or ‘*Sancte Jacobe, intercede pro me,”’ would 
echo through the choir much as similar invoca- 
tions may be heard at modern shrines. How 
better could time and money be spent than 
in prayer and in obtaining indulgences a cu/pa 
et a pena, that would remit both guilt and 


* An interesting Papal brief is extant, dated 1392, 
and giving ‘‘relaxation of seven years and seven 
quadragene to penitents who on the principal feasts 
of the year, and those of St. James in the month of 
July and the dedication, the usual octaves and six 
days; and of a hundred days to those who during the 
said octaves and days visit and give alms for the sus- 
tentation and recreation of the chapel of St. James’ 
poor hospital without the walls, London” (Clay, 
Medieval Hospitals of England, p. 188). 

+ This custom is supposed to have arisen from the 
Apocalyptic image of the souls of the martyrs crying 
from beneath the altar. 

VOL, XI. 


punishment. We may be sure that many a 
pilgrim returned home in peace of mind. 
‘* Not in vain he wore his sandal-shoon and 
scallop-shell.” 

Reading Abbey was frequently visited by 
the reigning Sovereign during his progress 
through the land, and many records of such 
events are preserved. One of the first royal 
functions would doubtless be a prayer at the 
shrine of St. James and a visit to the ad- 
joining tomb and effigy of Henry Beauclerc.* 

But even more important was the great 
annual festival of St. James on July 25, 
associated with the fair mentioned above. 
Doubtless crowds of pilgrims assembled 
from farand near. The relic in its precious 
shrine would be placed on a feretory and 
carried in procession round the church. 

‘This famous relic is referred to in the 
report made to Thomas Cromwell by Dr. 
John London, one of the visitors appointed 
to report on the monasteries. + 

Writing on September 18, 1538, London 
Says: 

‘“‘T have requyred of my lord Abbott the 
relykes of hys howse, wich he schewyd unto 
me with gudde will. I have taken an in- 
ventary of them and have lokkyd them upp 
behynde ther high awlter, and have the key 
in my keping, and they be always redy at 
your lordships commaundement.” 

He then proceeds to mention ‘“Saynt 
James hande ” amongst “‘the relyques of the 
Howsse off Redyng.” 

The shrine of St. James was demolished 
at the time when a wholesale desecration of 
the abbey took place in the sixteenth 
century.{ These peculiar treasures associ- 
ated with the revered memory of a saint or 
Apostle seemed to excite the special hatred 

* When the King in his perpetual travels visited a 
revered shrine, it was customary that he should give 
seven shillings (Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life, 
P Be far from the abbey was another shrine at 
Caversham, with famous images and relics, which was 
also despoiled by London. Amongst them were a 
silver image of the Virgin, and an angel with one 
wing that brought to Caversham the spearhead that 
pierced the Saviour’s side on the cross. This London 
speaks of as ‘‘the principal relike of idolatrie within 
this realm,” and doubtless attracted many pilgrims. 

t The story is told iz exteuso in Reading Abbey 
(J. B. H.). Both in 1538 and 1539 injunctions were 
issued by Henry VIII. for the destruction of images 
and bones of saints. 
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of an iconoclastic age. All reverence for the 
symbols of holy things vanished from the 
land. The more costly the shrine which a 
beautiful piety had provided, the greater the 
cupidity aroused. 

Close to the shrine of St. James was the 
tomb of the royal founder, surmounted by a 
life-size effigy of Henry Beauclerc, who, 
according to tradition, had been buried in 
a silver coffin. The desire to discover this 
hidden treasure doubtless stimulated the 
work of demolition. The royal grave was 
rifled, and the mouldering remains scattered 
to the winds of heaven. 

In October, 1786, some workmen, while 
making excavations at the eastern end of the 
abbey, discovered in the church wall a left 
human hand, which is now preserved in the 
sacristy of St, Peter’s, Marlow-on-Thames. 
All the phalanges remain 7x situ, the en- 
veloping skin being black and shrivelled ; 
but the metacarpal bones and the tendons 
at the back of the hand are absent. Two or 
three of the carpal bones remain, and the 
tendons in the palm are perfect, and appear 
to have been torn off just above the wrist. 
The thumb is bent a little inwards, and the 
fingers are bent towards the palm. The 
hand as a whole is small and slender. 

There has been much discussion as to the 
genuineness and antiquity of this hand. 
Father John Morris regarded it as the un- 
doubted relic of St. James, and speaks of 
the “ precious treasure that has survived the 
destruction of the abbey built to receive it.” * 

Other writers suggest that it may have 
been the hand of Queen Adeliza, wife of 
Henry Beauclerc, or of St. Anastasius, whose 
hand also formed one of the relics at the 
abbey. The evidence of identification is 
unsatisfactory.t 

Strange are the vicissitudes that time has 
brought to many of the shrines of Christen- 
dom. The high-altar of Reading Abbey, 
before which was buried the royal founder, 
and behind which was doubtless preserved 
the hand of St. James, has been broken to 
fragments. Ichabod! The noble home of 


* Life and Martyrdom of St. Thomas Becket, 
2nd edit., p. 104. 

+ Further details will be found in 7he Month, 1882, 
vol. xxv.; Camm, Lives of the British Martyrs, 
vol. i., p. 376. 


religion and learning which Henry Beauclerc 
dedicated to the glory of God and the service 
of man, and which he built in honour of “so . 
great a relic of so great an Apostle,” has been 
plundered by sacrilegious hands, blown up 
by gunpowder, battered by artillery, and 
reduced to little more than a shapeless ruin. 

But although the shrine has disappeared 
for ever, let us be thankful that some material 
memorials survive to recall a great institution 
which for centuries was consecrated to the 
worship of God, to the entertainment of the 
pilgrim, to the relief of the poor, to the tend- 
ing of the leper, and whose history is in- 
extricably intertwined with that of our be- 
loved Homeland. 


Se 


Che MWen-an-tol Revisited. 


By GEORGE J. BEESLEY. 


NCE the publication in the Anéi- 
Poca 7¢ery (April, 1914) of my letter in 
|x | reply to the late Mr. C. W. Dymond’s 
criticism of my article on the Mén- 
an-tol, I have received quite a number of 
letters on the subject from readers in various 
parts of the country. And one question 
which all my correspondents put to me is, 
‘* How much of the stone is embedded in the 
ground?” Up to the present it has remained 
unanswerable, for the simple reason that no 
effort has been made to expose the buried 
portion, but the general opinion is that by 
far the greater part of the stone is out of 
sight. 

Mr. Dymond says: “If the periphery 
of the supposed cross-base was a rudely 
symmetrical polygon, as is the portion of the 
tolmén aboveground, the segment sunk into 
the soil would be only about 12 inches in 
depth, affording less hold than is usually 
given to ancient standing-stones. Therefore 
(pending disproof by digging) it may pro- 
visionally be supposed that the buried portion 
of the stone is not symmetrical with the 
exposed parts, verification of which would 
add another item to the destructive evi- 
dence.” 


Kes} 




















I am now in a position to correct any 
erroneous ideas on the subject, for I have 
recently exposed the buried portion of what 
I have always referred to as the “ western ” 


side of the stone by carefully removing the ~ 


soil, and have secured some photographs of 
it, one of which is here reproduced (Fig. 1). 
My reason for selecting this side for exposure, 
in spite of the fact that the stone leans a little 
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soil, but the former was packed with pieces 
of granite, one or two of which can be seen 
in the photograph, which also shows dis- 
tinctly the depth of the soil removed, the 
buried portion appearing rather darker than 
the other part. 

The hole is not exactly in the centre of the 
stone, but we have reason to believe that 
it has been enlarged since Borlase described 





FIG. I. 


in that direction, was that there was no 
packing to be removed, and therefore less 
danger of disturbing the stone itself. On the 
other side it would have been necessary to 
remove several large pieces of granite. The 
operation of clearing away the earth was 
quickly performed, for we discovered that the 
stone was embedded in it to a depth varying 
from 83 inches on the north side to 124 irches 
on the south. The latter was resting on the 


it; and as at the time this was done the stone 
was standing in its present position, the hole 
would naturally be extended in an upward 
direction, whether to make it more con- 
venient for use as a ‘‘crick-stone,” or with 
an eye to symmetry. 

Some correspondents try to associate the 
Mén-an-tol with sun-worship and phallic 
rites. About two years ago I was discussing 
the subject with a well-known Italian anti- 
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quary in Rome, and he said that, although it 
is possible that certain large monoliths were 
connected with phallic worship, such a thing 
with regard to the Mén-an-tol group is very 
improbable. 

Other correspondents have suggested that 
the holed stone, with its two companion 
pillar stones, formerly stood in the centre of 
a stone circle. There is practically no evi- 


from a distance of a few yards. As a matter 
of fact, on a fairly bright day it can be dis- 
tinctly seen from the highroad, which is more 
than half a mile distant. Looking from the 
road above Lanyon Farm House, you will 
find it on the moor a little below the horizon, 
and to the left of a group of rocks known as 
Carn Galva, which stands out conspicuously 
on the skyline. From the road below the 





FIG, 


dence of this to-day, for the only pillar stone, 

erect or recumbent, in the immediate vicinity 

is the one standing, roughly, about 13 yards 

oo of the holed stone, and about 3 feet 
igh. 

Another question that is frequently put to 
me is, “From what distance can the group 
of stones be seen?” Many persons appear 
to be under the impression, while others 
assert it as an actual fact, that it is only visible 


2. 


farmhouse, you will find it immediately below 
Carn Galva. 

In my letter, to which reference is made at 
the commencement of these notes, I referred 
to an old cross-base which is built into the 
hedge near Three-Corner Pool, on the road 
from Penzance to Lamorna, and I now give a 
photograph of it (Fig. 2). Thevertical diameter 
of this base, which closely resembles the Mén- 
an-tol in shape, is 37 inches, and that of the 
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mortise 12 inches. The horizontal diameter 
of the mortise, which is pierced to a depth of 
5} inches, is 11 inches. 

Mr. Wallis, formerly vestry clerk of the 
parish in which this base is situated, and who 
has lived within a stone’s-throw of it all his 
life, says that he remembers it, sixty years 
ago, lying upside down in the pool, a few 
feet from the edge at normal times, and it 
then appeared to be an ordinary flat stone. 
The boys living in the neighbourhood used 
to amuse themselves by jumping on to it and 
back again. Some forty years ago the stone 
was removed from the pool and built into the 
hedge in its present position. 

In conclusion, I feel that I can do no less 
than acknowledge my indebtedness to my 
good friend, Mr. Charles B. Wilson, of 
Penzance, for his assistance in bringing to 
light at least one new fact with regard to the 
Mén-an-tol. 





@Har Craditions. 


By BARBARA C. SPOONER. 
i 


ERE are no coloured stories of 

Romance, no great, singing words 
of the Eddas or of the black, red and 
white books of Ireland and Wales, 
but rather the plain speech of the people 
whose song was silenced—tradition. There 
are four things around which the chief tra- 
ditions of war will rally: the blood that was 
shed, the buried gold that never again saw 
light, the great leaders that sleep, and the 
age-old restlessness of those who are dead 
through violence. 

First come those memories of blood-sodden, 
war-trampled earth that seem only to steep in 
a deeper oblivion the fights and grim battles 
of whose whilom existence they are the 
shadows. Most frequently they are not 
represented by tradition but only by a tra- 
ditional name, marked by the red word blood, 
that is nevertheless capable of infinite sug- 
gestion. Thus there is Castle Lesgudzhek, in 
Cornwall, on the silent edge of a moor ; the 
Castle of the Bloody Field,* where nothing 


* Blight, A Week at the Lana's End. 











is remembered beyond the strange redness 
of the earth, once. There is also the Land’s 
End; here there were men fighting with their 
backs to ocean, where the winds came in 
fierce gusts and swept the shrieks from their 
lips. Yet though the storms there are full of 
dead men’s cries that go wailing over the 
empty land, there is nothing remembered 
excepting the name: “ Promontory of Blood.”* 
Countless such instances might be given, were 
they not repetitions one of the other. But 
the word blood does not always stand out 
alone in its grim suggestiveness ; at times a 
vague tradition justifies the imaginations. 
For example, there is a field in Cornwall 
with low mounds and earth-walls that has 
a new road on the one side and the sea 
on the other. Here, it is said, men took 
their last stand in battle, forming a circle, 
face outwards, shoulder to shoulder. None 
survived. Their bones have been found be- 
neath the hedge and removed. But a hand 
can still rest on the grass of that circle made 
bright with their life-blood—that is, on the 
deep green of a fairy-ring. Or there are the 
Goon Rith by Boleit, in Cornwall, the Red 
Downs that are no longer red. It was a 
battle of many days that took place there. 
When the dead of that battle are discovered 
“that day will be the Judgment.”+ The 
two menhirion, the “ Pipers,” says Borlase, 
‘by the same tradition, represent the positions 
of the chieftains in front of their respective 
armies ;’ and adds: ‘ A wise man,” reported 
to be living in “ Buryan Church-town,” has 
it on record, that their names were Howe/ and 
Athelstane.” That the Cornish Howel fought 
Athelstane here is not historically true.{ The 
tradition itself states that before the stones 
were erected the battle was fought, a state- 
ment that is not to be taken literally, but that 
implies the extreme antiquity of those dim, 
far-off wars of an age undisturbed by Saxons. 
Who, then, was it who fought? When were 
the battles? Tradition is silent, or in answer 
to the first question murmurs in English 
‘“‘ The Danes ”—a too extensive word in folk- 

* Jbid. The Promontory of Blood, Penrhin Guard, 
so called by the British bards, 

ft W. Copeland Borlase, B.A., F.S.A., Nenia 
Cornubiea. 

t Jbid., p. 219. ‘* The tradition of Athelstane’s 


coming to Cornwall, although unauthorized by history, 
is very common in the county.” 
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lore of this kind. The personality of the 
fighters is lost in the overwhelming fact of 
war. But there are two things that explain 
how battles of sufficient consequence to be 
remembered at all could yet be so nearly 
forgotten. These are the extermination and 
the emigration of all concerned till only the 
relic-strewn field of battle is left to bear 
testimony. Therefore those battles remem- 
bered by nameless blood belong to the great, 
early periods of migration ; they were fought 
when the mists of the dawn of time still 
lingered ; they raged as long as the peoples 
of earth streamed over its face in that great 
struggle for land, when many were swept off 
the brink of existence into the void. 

Together with the memory-killing turmoils 
of restless wandering there passes away the 
sinister nature of these traditional names. 
They become terms that explain the natural 
redness of soil or water, or express the fierce- 
ness of warfare. The last great invasion of 
England witnessed the last general memory 
of those earlier names lonely significance in 
the attempt to interpret Senlac ‘‘Sanguelac,” 
the Lake of Blood. But the attempt itself is 
already chiefly descriptive. The work of 
blood as the last desperate cry to posterity is 
gone. 

To later times belong the tales of buried 
treasure, to times that permitted the easier 
accumulation of wealth, and so firm a rooting 
of traditional memories that even to-day these 
are proved almost unswervingly true. The 
earlier conditions that prevailed necessarily 
limit the antiquity of these definite traditions 
of definite places, while their faithfulness to 
human instincts serves not only to perpetuate 
them, but also to make their presence under 
favourable circumstances almost a foregone 
conclusion. Yet, although they belong toa 
more settled age, they are, as thought will 
show, indicative of anything rather than 
peaceful conditions.* The truth of this is 
also proved by the persistency with which 
they follow in the wake of war. Thus, 
attendant upon the stories of Etzel, “ Scourge 
of God,” are those of the Nibelungen hoard 
lying in cool forgotten depths of the Rhine. 
Again, after Clontarf the defeated Danes 
buried gold of which only the hens of Cavan 

* See also Folklore as an Historical Science, by 
Sir G. L. Gomme, p. 30. 


tell.* At the coming of the Danes to Corn- 
wall, much wealth was hidden by the men 
who fled from them, never to return; and 
now only certain undiscovered records in 
Wales can tell where rich tin and gold 
tarnished the colour of lichens lies by carn 
and quoit and cliff-castle.t There is the ex- 
ample of the famous Cuerdale hoard. For 
untold years tradition pointed to the valley of 
the Ribble by Ribchester as the site of a 
great treasure. This was proved true. The 
treasure chest of the Danish raiders of Mercia 
was found where they had buried it, by the 
Ribble that trapped them, before they fell on 
the English swords. { 

It may also be remarked how treasure, 
directly or unconsciously stated by tradition 
to have been buried for safety in war-time, 
is frequently placed in barrows or caves or 
by monoliths, and guarded by spirits. Trea- 
sures buried after the ‘‘ Russian War” are 
watched over by trolls in the Guldberg in 
Sweden.§ This one instance of many must 
suffice. It brings us, however, to a con- 
jecture concerning the relations of such 
traditions as these to those of the sleeping 
host. The nature of these sleepers must be 
borne in mind. They are great kings and 
leaders of romance or of history, translated 
by the imaginations of their peoples to the 
cave-entrances of the other-world with their 
trance-inducing atmospheres. They will 
return from this trance-like sleep to earth, in 
some distant hour, bringing victory. In 
certain localities, at least, according to Sir 
John Rhys’s conjecture,|| the sleeping 
warriors were at first guardians of treasure. 
Afterwards, as the treasure dwindled in 
importance, they were “not guarding any 
such thing (as gold) ‘‘so much as waiting 
for the destined hour when they were to 
sally forth to make lost causes win.” 

The fear of the sleeping kings, no doubt, 
was used to safeguard hidden gold, and in 
return the tales of treasure explained the 
presence of the sleepers. Here is treasure 


* My Irish Year, by Padraic Colum. 

+ W. Bottrell, 7raditions and Hearthside Stories 
of West Cornwall. ‘ 

¢ Folklore as an Historical Science, p. 30. 

§ Arndt, Reise nach Schweden, vol. iii., p. 8, 
quoted in Keightley’s Fairy Mythology. 7 

| Celtic Folklore, by Sir John Rhys, vol. ii., 


pp. 494, 495- 
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in the keeping of the ‘‘ dead,” not sacred to 
their needs in another life, but guarded by 
them till the coming of a certain hour or of 
a certain man, When the necessary con- 
ditions are fulfilled, their guardianship is 
ended, and treasure and sleeper alike will 
play a part again in this life on earth.* 

As to the sleepers, apart from their 
guardianship of gold, this belief in their 
return revives almost without fail among 
peoples suffering from temporary oppression 
and reverses, or gradual extermination. So 
the Moors looked to Boabdil for the restora- 
tion of Granada,? and the Spaniards to the 
Cid Rodrigo for that of Castile ;{ the Saxons 
to Harold of Senlac, and the Scots to Bruce.§ 
The belief in the return of Arthur was so 
strong that, in the reign of Mary, Saxon and 
Norman alike found themselves sharing it 
with the Celt. The result was that “ Philip 
of Spain, upon marrying Mary, was com- 
pelled to take a solemn oath whereby he 
bound himself to relinquish the crown in 
favour of Arthur should he appear to 
claim it.” || 

Everywhere the dusk of great caves will be 
stirred afresh by gleams from old, strange, 
clanking armour when the hour comes. 
Dietrich von Bern dreams of a greater 
Constantinople than this—dreams in the 
heart of Alsatian mountains until the Turk 
shall reach the Rhine.{1 Glendower, Rotbart, 
Wenzel, Marko, Siegfried, Charlemagne—to 
each in their deep sleep were the eyes of a 
people turned. This universal belief has 
marked Celtic and Teutonic characteristics. 
It has the touch of Celtic fatalism ; also, the 
form it has taken is in keeping with the 
Celtic conception of the other-world. And 
the idea of warriors held in reserve for future 
battles savours of the example of Odin, who 
gathered together hosts of the dead against 
the coming of Ragnarok. The Norse gods 
are to find rebirth; the coming of the 
sleepers will turn the tide of ill-fortune. 


* * This should throw a new light on very many of 
the richer contents of barrows, and should imply a 
more general application of the belief in sleepers. 

ft E.S. Hartland, Zhe Science of Fairy Tas. 

{ Celtic Folklore, vol. ii. 

§ The Science of Fairy Taies. 

|| H. A. Guerber, Afyths and Legends of the 
Middle Ages. 

| The Science of Fairy Tales. 


Be that as it may, it is a later develop- 
ment; the idea began with the birth of 
mankind, with the instinctive and ever- 
present idea that this life is not all. 

Lastly, there are those supernatural battles 
fought on earth or in air, with their ghostly, 
swift-rushing hosts and streaming banners ; 
their roar of contact, their waning fury, and 
silence of death. At times they are prophetic 
of coming strife, and leave the earth trampled 
and torn by men and horses ; such was the 
conflict between “evil spirits” seen by St. 
Augustine “ upon a plain of Campania during 
the civil wars of Rome.”* Or they are 
battles of fairy, such as raged over the heads 
of the fighters at Clontarf ;7 or like that of 
the fly-fairies who fought in County Mayo, 
over the river.{ Or the dead refight the 
battles in which they fell, as they do in 
Valhalla; the night air is filled with the 
sound of their conflict over the field of the 
fairy-ring. Edgehill, too,§ was refought 
overhead not long after, in the sight and 
hearing of many witnesses. 

Here, again, as with the sleepers and 
buried gold, distinct traditions yet connected, 
is the unbroken chain of traditional thought 
visible in which each individual thought is 
the outcome of that before. Thus, these 
ghostly battles of the dead mean frequently 
nothing less than the return of the sleepers 
to earth and to combat. The sleeping host 
in the Blanik in Bohemia emerges, fights, 
and then re-enters the mountain.||_ But this 
return is not necessarily the promised one ; 
there may be many before that. For Ogier 
left Avalon to save France, yet returned, and 
still awaits his hour; Arthur appears as 
leader of the Wild Hunt (probably identical 
with the ghostly battle), but is still a sleeper, 
waiting; the men of Valhalla fought and 
died nightly before that battle of Ragnarok 
for which they were destined. 

This, then, is the place of the ghostly 
battle in the scheme of things traditional, 
that it is a belief in the spirit-world, and the 
traditional occupation of the dead. It is 
also an hallucination caused by retrocogni- 

* The Science of Fairy Tales. 

+ W. Y. Evans Wentz, 7he fairy-Faith in Celtic 
Countries, p. 306. 

t /bid., p. 39. 

§ The Science of Fairy Tales. 

| Jéid., p. 219. See also pp. 233-235. 
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tion, a mirage of time, the stirrings of a 
forgotten mind within. To him who stands 
on an ancient field of war the passions of the 
vanished dead rush up as a wind, striving 
for utterance. They make the intense silence 
speak ; they suddenly stir the air that is like 
the untouched air of a bygone age, gathering 
it here, speeding it there, to the forming of 
sight or sound, vision and tumult. So that 
the thunder of hoofs is heard to this hour 
over the battle-tainted western moors, and 
the mists are torn by the wind of on-rushing 
riders fighting in air. Given a faint tradition 
of battle—given a susceptibility to the primi- 
tive influences of heath or moor—and this 
may well be experienced. Moreover, it will 
account as strongly as does the belief in an 
after-life, for the perpetuance of the idea of 
a ghost battle. For this idea is as sure of 
perpetuance as are the tales of misdeeds re- 
enacted by ghosts that are told by the fireside. 

The: other outcome of the belief in the 
after-life of the dead, the tradition of sleepers, 
is only dormant. So late as the disastrous 
Russian campaign of France it revived, and 
she spoke of Napoleon sleeping in Irkousk.* 

It is hardly necessary to say that tales of 
buried treasure both do, and will, continue. 

Of these traditions, those of blood-red 
earth alone have not continued with un- 
impaired force. They alone are not adapt- 
able to changing circumstances, and have 
no root in superstitious beliefs. They are 
instances of folk -memory dating from 
vanished conditions, and, as such, easily 
perverted from their original significance. f 

It may be concluded that after this war is 
ended there will be fresh sleeping heroes 
living a supernatural life in some hill ; there 
will be buried treasure; there will be un- 
earthly sights and sounds by night on the 
great battle-areas, 

All such traditions having their root, not 
in the memory, but in the mind, of man, 
may be expected to recur. For like the 
Gaelic language, tradition is that “ herring- 
net through which the unchanging sea 
filtrates even though the net be clogged with 
the fish of the hour.” { 

* The Science of Fairy Tales. 

+ This refers, of course, only to traditions of war, 
and the inevitable conditions against which they must 


struggle for existence. 
t Fiona Macleod. 


At the Sign of the Dwi. 
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ARCH&OLOGY has suffered a 
serious loss in the death of 
Mr. James Dixon, Lieutenant 
in the Border Regiment, who 
was killed in action at the 
Dardanelles on August 9. 
“Mr. Dixon,” said the Daily 
Telegraph, September 7, “ was 
a draughtsman of uncommon 
ability, and had hitherto exer- 
cised his talent chiefly in the direction of 
archeological work, having assisted as ex- 
cavator and draughtsman in various archzo- 
logical expeditions to Egypt during the last 
few years. Although still in his twenties, he 
had worked for the Egyptian Government in 
Nubia, for the Egypt Exploration Fund 
(with Professor Naville and Mr. Peet) at 
Abydos, and with Mr. Wellcome in the 
Sudan, and his handiwork is or will be seen 
in the publications of these expeditions. 
The Egypt Exploration Fund is most es- 
pecially bound to regret his loss, as it was 
hoped that in the future he would do much 
work for British archeology in Egypt.” 
* * 





* 
I am glad to give additional publicity to the 
following letter which appeared in the 
Atheneum, September 4: 


SOMEWHERE IN FLANDERS, 
August 26, 1915. 

It is much to be regretted that in the 
course of late years the contents of a number 
of private muniment rooms have been dis- 
persed at various auctions. Valuable docu- 
ments of no mean local historical interest 
have thus gone astray, to the despair of all 
county historians. Our public libraries have 
done much to save these records, but their 
means are limited, and fortunately the 
omnivorous American leaves British medizval 
charters alone. 

On August 13 came up in a London sale 
(at Messrs. Hodgson’s) a parcel of court rolls 
which I bid for and obtained. They have 
been sent out to me here at the front, and I 
think them worthy of a brief notice. 

Persons interested in the topography of 
Buckinghamshire may be glad to know that 
a Paris collector has now on his shelves 
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110 views of frankpledge (Visus Franc 
Plegii) of Monk’s Risborough (Rysseburgh 
Monachorum), a manor which, I gather, 
belonged in the sixteenth century to the 
Fleetwood family. The earliest are dated 
12 and 15 Rich. II.; the others belong to 
the reigns of Henry V., VI., VII., VIII., 
Elizabeth, and James I. 

Needless to say, I will be glad to allow 
them to l.e inspected by any person who 
may care to examine them, 

SEYMOUR DE RICCI. 

38, Rue Coperuic, 

Paris, 
~*~ SF 

Essex archzologists will have heard with 
regret of the death, in his eighty-fourth year, 
of the Rev. James Wright Kenworthy, who 
for twenty-seven years was Vicar of Braintree, 
but who in recent years has been a resident 
at Colchester. He made some interesting 
discoveries on a prehistoric settlement at 
Skitts Hill, Braintree. 


es SF SF 
Among the autumn announcements of Mr. 
B. H. Blackwell, of Broad Street, Oxford, I 
note two books which should be of value and 
interest—Syria as a Roman Province, by 
Mr. E. S. Bouchier, which, it is promised, 
will be considerably more exhaustive than 
preceding volumes in the series of mono- 
graphs on the Roman Provinces, and Az 
American Garland. The latter work, to be 
edited with Introduction and: Notes by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Firth, will be a collection of 
ballads relating to America, 1563-1759. 
Contemporary ballads relating to the dis- 
covery and colonization of America are of 
the greatest rarity, and many of those in this 
collection are now, for the first time, re- 
printed, while some, from the editor’s collec- 
tion, have hitherto been unknown. 
es SF & 

Publishers are issuing their lists of autumn 
books, but works on archeology or history 
are not too plentiful. The war dominates 
everything. Messrs. Bell announce Z%e 
Architecture of Ancient Egypt, by Mr. Edward 
Bell, with many maps, plans and other 
illustrations ; and English Coast Defences ; 
From Roman Times to the Early Years of the 
Nineteenth Century, by Mr. George Clinch. 
From Messrs. Methuen will come a book by 
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the Rev. P, H. Ditchfield on Zhe Village 
Church, a fairly well-worn subject.’ A new 
and greatly enlarged edition of Sir Sidney 
Lee’s Life of William Shakespeare is promised 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder. The publications 
of two important American University Presses 
are represented in Mr. Humphry Milford’s 
list. In the series of “ Harvard Studies in 
Comparative Literature,” published by the 
Harvard University Press, will appear 
Mediaval Spanish Allegory, by Dr. Chandler 
R. Post, Assistant Professor of Greek and of 
Fine Arts at Harvard. For the Columbia 
University Press, in their series of “ Columbia 
University Germanic Studies,” Mr. Milford 
is issuing a survey of Zhe Old Norse Element 
in Swedish Romanticism, by Dr. A. Burnett 
Benson. Mr. Martin Secker announces Zhe 
History of the Harlequinade, by Mr. Maurice 
Sand, illustrated with hand-coloured collo- 
types, and Zhe Social History of Smoking, by 
Mr. G, L. Apperson, held over from this time 
last year. Messrs. Williams and Norgate 
will publish Zhe Antiquity of Man, by Dr. 
Arthur Keith. 
ad ad 5 
Part IV. of Book-Prices Current for 1915—a 
substantial part of 150 pages—records sales 
from the end of April to the middle of June, 
including the Sydney Library. It is clear 
that bargains are to be had under present 
conditions. A very large number of books 
of general interest were sold, and a study of 
the prices will repay both booksellers and 
book-buyers. Among the noteworthy items 
I may mention a considerable collection of 
British Museum Publications, a fair number 
of Americana, and several Bibles. Under 
the last head comes a copy of Macklin’s large 
type edition of the Bible, 1800, six volumes 
extended to twenty-five by the addition of 
several thousand engravings, including many 
fine examples of the Old Masters. This sold 
at Christie’s for £115. 
of ed x 
Lord Ruthven, at the request of the Old 
Edinburgh Club, has placed in the Banquet- 
ing Hall of Edinburgh Castle the commission 
superscribed by Charles I., and the warrant 
of the Privy Seal appointing Sir Patrick 
Ruthven, otherwise Lord Ruthven of Ettrick, 
and afterwards Earl of Brentford, Captain 
and Governor of Edinburgh Castle. This 
3D 
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was the Lord Ruthven who held the Castle 
against Leslie and the Covenanting Army in 
the summer of 1640, and until September 
of that year, when he was compelled, on 
account of want of provisions, to surrender. 


es SF SF 
The Norwich Public Library issues periodic- 
ally a Readers’ Guide at the nominal price 
of 1d. The number for September is of 
special interest, inasmuch as it includes an 
annotated catalogue of books and articles in 
the Library which relate to the Battle of 
Agincourt and to Sir Thomas Erpingham. 
The Quincentenary. of Agincourt occurs on 
October 25—in happier times it would hardly 
have passed unnoticed—and Sir Thomas 
Erpingham, it will be remembered, was the 
Norwich worthy in command of the English 
archers whose shafts did such execution in 
the ranks of the French. The number also 
contains the first part of an extensive anno- 
tated and classified catalogue of books and 
articles relating to deceased Norfolk artists. 
The Norwich Library has wisely paid special 
attention to local literature and to the litera- 
ture of local worthies, and such lists as those 
here printed show how successful has been 
the effort. 

es SF & 
The Cambrian Archeological Association 
have decided to publish the series of manu- 
script note-books of Fenton’s Tour in Wales 
now in the possession of the Cardiff Library. 

od es & 
The Atheneum continues to print specimens 
of the new “Subject Index to Periodicals” 
to which I referred in August. The third 
list appeared in the issue of our contemporary 
for September 11, and dealt with articles 
relating to Education and Child-Warfare, 
published in periodicals from January to 
September of the present year. It was a 
comprehensive and well-prepared list. 

BIBLIOTHECARY. 





Gntiquatian Mews. 


[ We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
Jor insertion under this heading.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. - ; 


THE new part of the Journal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. xlv., part ii., contains an 
unusual number of valuable papers. Considerable 
research in connection with a somewhat obscure 
subject is evidenced in Mr. C. McNeill’s paper on 
‘© The Secular Jurisdiction of the Early Archbishops 
of Dublin.” Lord Walter FitzGerald describes, with 
several photographic plates, the principal ‘‘ Sculp- 
tured Stones from the Bridge of Athlone, built in 
1567, now in the crypt of the Science and Art 
Museum, Dublin.” Mr. G. H. Orpen continues his 
learned and researchful study of ‘‘ The Earldom of 
Ulster,” and Mr. E. C. R. Armstrong breaks fresh 
ground in ‘‘ Descriptions of Some Irish Seals.” Mr. 
Armstrong remarks with truth that ‘‘ Irish sigill- 
ography has not attracted many students, and com- 
paratively few Irish seals have been published.” 
His account here given of sundry early seals, with 
three good plates of examples, should stimulate other 
students to do further work in this direction. A 
brief account, with illustrations, by Mr. H. S. 
Crawford, of ‘‘Mural Paintings in Holy Cross 
Abbey,” which are likely soon to disappear under 
a fresh crop of green alge, is among the other 
contents of an excellent part of the Journal. 


s~ 6 


Vol. xviii. of the Transactions of the Thoroton 
Society is a substantial tome. An account of the 
summer excursion, held in the happy pre-war days 
of June, 1914, is freely illustrated by photographic 
views, and a few cuts in the text. Two papers read 
at the Winter Meeting follow. These are ‘‘ The 
British Museum Manuscript of the Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson, and its Relation to the Published 
Memoirs,” by Mr. Sydney Race, illustrated by 
portraits and facsimiles, and ‘‘ Education in the 
Middle Ages,” by Mr. Samuel Corner. The latter 
should do something to correct sundry misappre- 
hensions and delusions, which, despite the labours 
of Mr. A. F. Leach, are still current. The greater 
part of the remainder of the volume is occupied by a 
further instalment of ‘‘ The Chantry Certificate Rolls 
for the County of Nottingham,” edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson. 


s* aw 

The Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association, vol. 
xxvi., part 3, must strongly appeal to all those 
interested in the geology of the Glasgow district, 
for it contains a series of fifteen masterly articles on 
this subject, written by Prof. J. W. Gregory, 
F.R.S., and Messrs, R. G. Carruthers, D. Ferguson, 
. V. Harrison, Peter McNair, James Neilson, 

Alexander Scott, W. R. Smellie, James Stark and 
G. W. Tyrrell. The editorial task of confining 
these experts to the forty-four pages which their 
articles cover must have been great. The writers 
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are to be congratulated on a remarkable and valuable 
achievement. ‘‘ The Structure of the Eastern Part 
of the Lake District’’ is also ably dealt with by 
Mr. J. F. N. Green. The reports of the excursions 
to the Essex Museum of Natural History, Stratford, 
and to Brentwood and Great Warley, show that the 
Association has maintained this portion of its pro- 
gramme, notwithstanding the conflicting interests of 
the present crisis. 





PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Notwithstanding the war, the BriTIsH ARCH£0- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION held a Congress, shorter 
and with less formality than usual, in the Isle of 
Wight. On Wednesday, August 18, there was an 
evening reception by the Mayor of Ryde, at which 
the President, Mr. C. E. Keyser, F.S.A., explained 
why it had been determined t» hold the annual 
gathering. On Thursday, the 19th, the Association 
had a joint meeting with the Hampshire Archzo- 
logical Society, visiting Carisbrooke Castle and 
Church and Newport. At the latter place the Cor- 
poration Charters—which date back to the time of 
Henry IIf.—and other records were shown to the 
visitors. Friday, 20th, was occupied by an excursion 
tu Brading, where are still to be seen stocks and 
. whipping-post and bull-ring, and its church, to the 
Roman villa close by, where is a well-preserved 
mosaic pavement, to Shanklin, Ventnor, Wolverton 
manor-house, and back by Kingston and Shorwell 
Churches. Saturday was the last day of the meeting. 
Quarr Abbey was visited in the morning, and in the 
alternoon Arreton Church and manor-house and 
Newchurch Church. 


Archdeacon Thomas presided at the annual meeting 
of the CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
held at Shrewsbury on August 31. The report of 
the Committee stated that it was unanimously agreed, 
owing to the continuance of the war, to postpone 
again for another year the annual excursion which 
was to have been held at Dolgelly in 1914, and was 
for the same reason put off this year. A grant of £5 
was recommended for excavations at Llanthony 
Abbey, and £20 for the excavations at the Roman 
city of Uriconium, Salop. A special grant of £25 
had been made to the Prince of Wales’ Fund. The 
Chairman moved the adoption of the report. Mr. 
T. E, Morris, London, in seconding the motion, 
said in regard to the votes for excavations he thought 
that when those excavations were made there should 
appear in the Journal of the Association a report of 
the finds of the excavations. He would also be very 
glad if in future the Association could persuade the 
owners of the soil where excavations were made to 
hand over any ‘‘finds” to some museum. He 
regretted to say that during the last twenty-five or 
thirty years most of the objects of interest so dis- 
covered in Wales had gone, and no one knew where. 
Many of them, he knew, had gone to private owners, 
but some of those, at the death of the owners, had 
been sold, and so they were lost sight of. It could 
be seen from the reports of the Commissioners on 





Ancient Monuments in Wales that a good many 
objects of interest in the Principality had been lost, 
and he hoped in making their grants that they would 
urge that the objects i be preserved in some 
institution. 

Mrs. Bulkeley Owen asked if they suggested the 
British Museum or the National Museum of Wales ; 
they did not want such discoveries to go out of 
Wales. 

Mr. Illtyd Gardner said he did not want them to 
go out of Wales, but better they should go to the 
British Museum or to the Shrewsbury Museum than 
that they should be lost. 

a 

On Saturday afternoon, September 4, the members ot 
the BRIGHTON AND HOVE ARCHAOLOGICAL CLUB 
rambled over the Downs between Brighton and 
Lewes to view a series of boundary stones which run 
in parallel rows between Newmarket Farm and 
Kingston Hill. The party was conducted by Mr, 
William Law, the Hon. Secretary of the Club, who 
read a paper on the subject in the spring of the 
present year. Mr. Law pointed out that the stones 
were not marked on the current Ordnance survey 
map, although most of them were shown on the 1873 
survey. When he first discovered the stones, while 
on a ramble across the Downs, no one seemed to 
know anything about them. In consequence, he 
brought the matter before the Club for the purpose 
of having them recorded, and also in the hope that 
some member might be able to solve the question of 
their existence. Both objects were attained. Mr. 
A. Hadrian Allcroft, M.A., who has recently been 
very active in his researches in connection with the 
old Roman roads and trackways of Sussex, became 
interested in the matter. From inquiries which he 
made he found that at one time, perhaps within the 
last hundred years, the present Kingston Estate con- 
sisted of two estates. One was called Kingston 
Estate, with its stead at Kingston Farm, and the 
other Newmarket Estate, with its stead at New- 
market Farm. Mr. Allcroft suggested that the 
northern line of stones was the boundary between 
the two estates. The southern row was evidently 
the boundary line of the Swanboro’-Kingston Estates 
as they exist to-day. Flint was the name of the 
tenant of one of the estates, and Rogers of the other. 

There are tombstones to both families in Kingston 
churchyard. The party traced the north line of 
stones from Newmarket Farm to Kingston Hill. 

The majority of the stones were found 27 situ, but 

two had been either ploughed out or dug up.. Mr. 

Law emphasized the necessity of recording all those 

old boundary stones, as they were frequently of great 

importance to the historian. 

05 

The LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 

Society in August paid a visit to Warburton in 

Cheshire, in order to see the curious old church, 

cross-shait, stocks, village, and the beautiful old- 

fashioned garden at the rectory. The weather was 

not all that the party would have wished, but the 

best was made of it. The members were met at the 

church by the Rector, the Rev. G. Egerton Warburton, 

who very kindly described the various points of 
interest in the building, and distributed cards upon 
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which were printed the chief historical facts relating 
to the place. The Hon. Secretary also read a paper 
in the old church, relating to the history of War- 
burton, and also an extract from a paper by Mr. 
J. E. Bailey, F.S.A., containing details concerning 
St. Werburgha, from whom the manor is said to have 
derived its name of Werburgton or Warburton. The 
Rector was good enough to produce the old registers 
for inspection, which ke has personally transcribed 
and indexed. He also described the many curious 
flowers and plants in his garden, sent from various 
parts of the world by friends. Mr. Warburton has 
written a fascinating book on the subject. It is 
entitled Jz a Cheshire Garden. It not only deals 
with its horticulture, but the habits of its many 
feathered visitors. 


i ad 


On August 12 the Gloucester members of the 
BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY organized a successful visit to Stanley St. 
Leonard. The party met at Stonehouse, and drove 
thence through Stanley King to Stanley St. Leonard, 
where they were received by the Vicar (the Rev. 
Charles Swynnerton, F.S.A.), and were conducted 
over the church and priory buildings. The eastern 
front of the church is used in the parish church. The 
Vicar read a paper on the church, pointing out its 
interesting features, and giving an account of the 
restoration which he is carrying out as funds permit, 
in consultation with the Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Buildings. He described the condition 
in which he found the building, and spoke regretfully 
of the scraping away and plastering over of ‘certain 
frescoes in 1870, The visitors went carefully over 
the building, and expressed. hearty approval of the 
work done by the Vicar. The recent discovery of a 
staircase and doorway leading to the rood screen 
attracted much notice because of the singular position 
in the centre of the western church, whereas the usual 
place is at the entrance to the sanctuary. Other 
special features are the early Norman carving of the 
capitals of the pillars, which is fli of quaint detail. 
The birth of Enrist and Mary Magdalene wiping 
Christ’s feet with her hair are two events depicted. 
But perhaps the strangest piece of sculpture is that 
over the piscina, where Adam and Eve are repre- 
sented as a four-footed beast with human faces. Eve 
is offering the apple to Adam, who is standing firmly 
on the serpent’s head. A collection was made for the 
restoration fund, and a hope was expressed that after 
the war the fund might be completed. The President 
thanked the Vicar for his welcome and his valuable 
paper. The barn, part of the priory buildings, was 
next visited. At the suggestion of Mr. St. John 
Hope, excavations have been made, and they reveal 
a Saxon apse, the herring-bone masonry of which is 
much admired. 


~_ *« 


At a meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES on August 25 Mr. John Oxberry read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Invention of the Davy Lamp.” The 
centenary of the introduction of the Davy Safety 
Lamp into the northern coalfield, at Hebburn Colliery, 
will be celebrated in January next. ~ 


The annual meeting of the CUMBERLAND AND 
WESTMORLAND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held 
at the Roman Fort, Ambleside, on September 3. 
The papers of chief interest were those on the old 
Castle Dairy at Kendal, by Mr. J. F. Curwen, F.S.A., 
and on the recent explorations at the Ambleside 
Roman Fort, by Professor Haverfield and Mr. R. G. 
Collingwood. 

Mr. Curwen’s paper was of especial interest, as at 
the moment a strenuous effort is being made to 
prevent, by public subscription, the demolition of the 
Castle Dairy. It was supposed, said Mr. Curwen, 
that the castle had its farmstead beside the '‘ ponte 
de Strowmondgate,” to which reference was made in 
the Episcopal Registers of the See of Carlisle in 1379. 
That Thomas de Roos kept his milking cows in such 
a convenient situation was quite a reasonable supposi- 
tion. Historical evidence, however, there was none ; 
but of architectural evidence there was this building, 
which certainly bore traces of late fourteenth-century 
work, and which extraordinarily, notwithstanding all 
the changes, still bore the name of “ The Castle Dairy.” 
It was the only example left in the borough of a 
masonry building erected in the Tudor style. The 
burghers appeared to have still clunz to timber as 
their principal material for building purposes, and 
that Anthony Garnett ventured to erect his house 
with stone and masonry at once marked him out as a 
man of some.considerable note. In the hall there 
was a carved stone with the initials ‘‘ A.G."’ entwined | 
with a cord, and the date 1564. This was the earliest 
date as yet discovered. 

Mr. R. G. Collingwood’s report of the work done 
on the Roman fort at Ambleside was followed with 
keen interest. This work, Mr. Collingwood pointed 
out, has this year naturally been on a much smaller 
scale than in the two previous years, but the results 
have nevertheless been of great interest. At the end 
of last season it was discovered that underneath the 
second century A.D. fort lay another, dating from the 
century before, and this year’s digging has been 
devoted to oe this early fort. € are now, 
Mr. Collingwood said, in possession of its dimensions, 
and have determined the general character of the 
defences. Whereas the latter fort lay east and west, 
the earlier lay almost north and south across the 
eastern end of the later, projecting beyond it some 
60 feet on the north. It was defended by a double 
ditch, varying in width from 25 to 40 feet according 
to the distance between them, and 4 or § feet deep. 
In the bottom of these ditches oak timber was found, 
which suggests that a palisade was also used. Inside 
these defences was a rampart, whose foundations, 
consisting of a strip of hard stone paving, have been 
discovered in several places. The north end of the 
early fort, progacting beyond the limits of the later 
fort, has received‘ most attention this year. The 
ditches run right up to the knoll of rock, which 
stands prominently up in the western part of the 
field, and this suggests that the rock was regarded as 
an annexe to the early fort, serving the purpose of a 
corner tower. Eastward from this point the ditches 
stretch across to the modern road, a distance of 
100 yards. We have found near the centre of this 
line a pavement thickly covered with charcoal, which 
may represent the floor of a gate-house ; but the gate 
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has not been definitely located. On either side of 
this pavement ditches have been found running for 
a short distance southward at right angles to the main 
defences, and intended possibly as a flanking defence 
for the gateway. Several trenches have been dug on 
the other sides of the early fort, to fix its lnaits ; and 
a certain amount of pottery, datable to the first 
century A.D., has been discovered. One large Samian 
dish, found in the bottom of the-early ditch, is almost 
complete. Two bronze coins have turned up, one of 
Domitian (the Emperor. under whom the early fort 
was probably built), and-one of an Antonine Emperor 
of the second century; also a fourth-century silver 
coin in a well belonging to the Jater fort. The filling 
in of the trenches dug this year is expected to last 
about ten days, and will be begun immediately. The 
large buildings, uncovered last year, will remain open 


as before. 
~ ~ 


A party of members of the DURHAM AND NORTHUM- 
BERLAND ARCHEOLOGICAL SOocIETY, about fifty in 
number, held their second meeting of the year on 
August 26, when a visit was paid to the neighbourhood 
of Morpeth. After assembling at Morpeth Station, 
the party drove to Whalton, where the church, which 
is principally of thirteenth-century architecture, was 
examined. Part of the tower is probably of the 
eleventh century, and this proved of great interest. 
After visiting the church at Bolam, which comprises 
various periods of English architecture, the members 
drove to the village of Hartburn. The church at the 
latter place is largely of thirteenth-century date, and 
the chancel contains three sedilia, while on the north 
side there is a stone canopy with a female figure by 
Chantrey. A visit was paid to the tomb of the Rev. 
John Hodgson, the historian, who a century ago took 
an active part in the movement which led to the 
experiments by Sir Humphry Davy, the inventor of 
the Davy Lamp. Mitford Church and Castle were 
passed on the return journey to Morpeth. The party 
next visited Newminster Abbey, a house of the 
Cistercians, the ruins of which have recently been 
partly excavated by Mr. George Renwick, who pointed 
out the discoveries which he had made, including the 
arcade of the cloisters and several tombs. An inter- 
esting description of the places visited was given by 
Mr. Joseph Oswald. 

Mr. George Renwick entertained the members at 
his residence, Springhill, which is close to the abbey 
ruins, tea being provided on the lawn in front of the 
house. 


Gy 





Reviews and Motices 
of j2Qew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


BANFF CHARTERS, A.D. 1232-1703. Edited by Sir 
James H. Ramsay, Bart., of Banff. Three illus- 
trations. Oxford: University Press, 1915. 4to., 
pp. x+392. Price 15s. net. 

Sir James Ramsay of Banff, well known for his 
research, and as the author of Zhe Scholar's History 
of England, has done good service in publishing an 
abstract of the contents of the charter chest of his 
distinguished family for a period of about five cen- 
turies, with extended transcripts of the more notable 
documents. ‘This substantial volume is admirably 
marshalled, and comprises an introduction, a bio- 
graphical summary, a variety of notes, and a table of 
the comparative value of Scots and English cur- 
rencies from 1355 to 1601. To such a work indexes 
are essential, and they are arranged after a full and 
carefully discriminating fashion. 

In the initial paragraph of his preface, the author 
remarks that: ‘‘To most persons country life in 
Scotland during the Middle Ages is shrouded in 
mystery. Chronicles and official records throw little 
light on the life of the home. Scotland is not too 
rich in public documents, and is still poorer in private 
documents given tothe public. To many the glimpses 
of social life afforded by my charters will be thought 
revelations. Few, I fancy, will be fully prepared for 
the extreme simplicity of life found in the homes of 
lairds of substantial property. The furnishing of a 
sixteenth-century manor-house is simply that of a 
modern bothie.” He also remarks that, though 
porridge washed down with home-brewed beer must 
have been tke staple diet, there are abundant proofs 
that the old Scottish regard for birth existed to the 
full alongside of this primitive simplicity. 

It will, however, be still more startling to many an 
educated man on this side of the Border to learn that, 
though place-names are practically all Celtic, the 
names of men, both high and low, are almost as 
generally Anglo-Saxon. The indigenous Ogilvies 
abound, and there are also a fair number of Camp- 
bells, and one or two others which are possibly or 
presumably of Celtic origin ; but these are exceptions, 
and the ‘‘ Macs” are conspicuous by their absence. 
The wholesale though gradual evictions of the Celts 
from the Lowlands of Scotland, and their replacement 
by non-Celtic tribes, has for a long time been an 
admitted and well-known fact. But Sir James Ram- 
say has in these pages drawn attention to another 
little realized national factor in the making of Scot- 
land. He points out that there is a large Scandina- 
vian element traceable in the intruding populations, 
which is commonly only associated with the northern 
and western counties. But the indexes of personal 
names, almost all of which pertain to Forfarshire and 
Perthshire, abound in instances ending in the patro- 
nymic “son.’’ This patronymic is not Anglo-Saxon. 
The English prior to the Conquest used no patro- 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





nymic ; it is of Scandinavian origin, and is akin to 
the ‘*sen” still so common in those countries, as in 
Jansen, Petersen, etc. We have noted in Sir James 
Ramsay’s personal index to these charters such names 
as Adamson, Allison, Alexanderson, Davidson, 


Donaldson, Farquharson, Henderson, and Patterson, 


whilst there are seven Andersons, nine Thompsons, 
and actually twenty-three Robertsons. 

To the family historians and the genealogists this 
volume cannot fail to prove invaluable. 


*x* xk * 

STAFFORDSHIRE. By W. Bernard Smith, B.Sc. 
With maps, diagrams and illustrations. Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 1915. 16mo., pp., 
xii+155. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

The Cambridge County Handbooks have won an 
hi nourable reputation for accuracy and skilful con- 
densation of information. The volume before us is a 
quite admirable example of those qualities. Mr. 
Bernard Smith is Senior Science Master at Denstone 
College, the great (and only) public school of the 
county, and he knows his Staffordshire thoroughly 
well, Everything is briefly treated, but nothing 
seems to have been missed. The physical character- 
istics of the county, its geology, natural history, and 
climate, its people and dialect, its industry and manu- 
factures, history, antiquities and architecture, roads, 
canals and railways, its many worthies, and a gazetteer 
of the chief towns and villages, not forgetting a short 
chapter on Monasticism in the county—all these 
find short but satisfactory treatment. There are four 
maps and numerous photographic illustrations pro- 
duced with somewhat varying degrees of success. 
Some, like that of Essex Bridge, probably a pack-horse 
bridge, at Mayfield, on p. 97, are very good. The 
little volume forms a capital handbook to the county. 

* * * 

Lyrics oF OLp Lonpon. By Dorothy Margaret 
Stuart. Illustrated by May Ellis. London: 
George Alien and Unwin, Lid., 1915. Crown 
4to., pp. 69. Price 5s. net. 

In this slim and comely volume Miss Stuart gives 
us fourteen poems, several in ballad metres, on events 
connected with the City or on incidents which the 
streets of old London witnessed—the passing of King 
Charles I. to his doom at Whitehall, the presentation 
of a nosegay at St. Sepulchre’s Church to the victim 
bound for Tyburn, the waylaying of St. Nicholas’s 
Clerks, the burial of Edmund Shakespeare, player, 
the production of Zwelfrh Night in the Middle 
Temple Hall, Lord Chancellor More at Chelsea, the 
voyage of the gallant Primerose to Muscovy, and 
others, winding up with one on the City’s motto, 
‘* Domine, dirige nos.” There is genuine poetry in 
these verses ; in fact, the book is a happy inspiration. 
The type is bold, the pages few, and the contents so 
good that the reader when he reaches the end will 
cry out for more. We hope Miss Stuart will hear 
and respond to the cry. The opening ballad on 
‘*Such a King Harry .. .” is finely touched with 
imagination, and nearly all have a happy spontaneity ; 
but our favourite is ‘‘ Edmund Shakespeare ”’—the 
player, and brother of the dramatist, who was buried 
in St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, 1607—though 
the beautiful verses ‘*‘ Ma Souverayne,” an inscription 
on a fifteenth-century gold ring, found under the clay 





of a London street, runs it hard. The six full-page 
coloured drawings by Miss Ellis add greatly to the 
attractiveness of this very pleasant volume. 


x & * 

A PicTuRE-BookK OF BRITISH History. Vol. II.: 
1485-1688. Compiled by S. C. Roberts, M.A. 
With 200 illustrations. Cambridge: Zhe Uni- 
versity Press, 1915. Large 4to., pp. xii+70. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 

The first volume of this Picture Book, which illus- 
trated British history down to 1485, was noticed in 
the Antiguary for March last. Every word that was 
then said in commendation of Mr. Roberts’s “in- 
genious attempt to provide systematic pictorial illus- 
tration for historical teaching” can be repeated with 
added emphasis in respect of this second volume. 
The period here dealt with being nearer our own 
times, there is not only a greater abundance of 
pictorial material from which to select, but the events 
illustrated touch us more nearly than those of earlier 
times. As before, all kinds of illustration are drawn 
upon, with most effective results. We feel sure that 
all history teachers will find these books most helpful 
in making the story of the past a living reality to 
their classes. In one respect this second volume 
shows a marked advance on its predecessor. Mr. 
Roberts says that, ‘‘in deference to certain criticisms 
of the first volume, the notes have been made con- 
siderably fuller, and, although they do not in any way 
constitute a continuous narrative, it is hoped that in 
each reign the most important events, at any rate, 
have been duly noticed and illustrated.’’ The hope 
is well founded. The additional letterpress: is just 
what was needed. The two centuries of Tudor and 
Stuart history cover such stirring periods in our 
annals that the work of selection must have been 
very difficult. It would be easy to suggest: plenty of 
other subjects for illustration besides those here given ; 
bnt careful selection was necessary, and we do not 
feel - the least inclined to cavil at Mr. Roberts’s 
results. 


* *k xX 

Under the title of pra Opulenta: The Earlier History 
of Ypres (Harrison and Sons, price Is. net), Colonel 
Sir Reginald Hardy, Bt., D.L., has issued in handy 
form a booklet dealing with the early and medizval 
history of Ypres, and the Flanders of which that city 
little more than a year ago was a picturesque orna- 
ment. Little did the peaceful folk of Ypres in the 
early summer of last year, as the reviewer then saw 
them and their delightful old town, dream of the 
horror and ruin that were so close at hand. Ypres, 
then known to comparatively few, is now a name 
familiar to all the world, a monument of the horrors 
of war and of German savagery. Many people will 
be glad to have this neatly produced little book, in 
which Sir Reginald Hardy outlines the early history 
of the destroyed town and ravaged district. It con- 
tains much carefully condensed information, and is 
illustrated by many plans and drawings, including a 
quaint bird’s-eye view of the wonderful old Cloth 
Hall, dated 1564. There are also several genea- 
logical tables. 


*x* *k x 
The Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archeological Journal, 
July, contains a description by Mr. C. E. Keyser of 
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two more Berkshire churches— Ashampstead and 
Hampstead Norreys—illustrated by sixteen good 
photographic plates ; and continuations of ‘‘ Beenham 
House and Manor,” by the late Miss Mary Sharp, 
and ‘Sandhurst, Berks,” by Major Kempthorne. 
We have also received a copy of the fourth edition 
of No. 87 of the Hull Museum Publications—an 
Illustrated Cata‘ogue to the Museum of Fisheries and 
Shipping, Hull, by Mr. T. Sheppard, the Curator 
(price 1d.); Part xliii, (a double part) of the 
London County Council’s /udication of Houses of 
Historical Interest in London (price 2d.), containing 
thirty-two pages of valuable information concerning 
‘*Holywell Priory and the Site of the Theatre, 
Shoreditch” ; and Aivista a’ /.alia, August 31. 


AGSY, 
MOSLEY 


Correspondence. 


a 


VISSCHER’S ‘‘LONDON” AND ‘THE 
GLOBE.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Dr. WILLIAM MARTIN, in his contribution in your 
August issue, attempts to show that the Globe Play- 
house of Shakespeare was not where Visscher has 
shown it in his view of London, 1616, but that it lay 
some distance farther south. 

To support this contention he considers that 
Visscher’s view is incorrect, and he founds this 
opinion on what are, he alleges, discrepancies between 
Visscher’s view and an earlier view prepared by 
Braun in 1572. 

Instead of reproducing these two maps side by side, 
so as to give the unprejudiced reader a chance of 
making a comparison, he presents us with two dia- 
grams, presumably prepared by himself, purporting 
to represent these views. 

In connection with these diagrams it may be 
noticed that— 

1, Material of vital interest has been omitted. 

2. Material has been introduced for which there is 
no justification or precedent in the originals. 

3. He has misread the original views, hence his 
deductions are wrong and misleading. 

With regard to these three points I wish to be 
quite definite, and if anyone cares to compare the 
original views with Dr. Martin’s diagrams, they will 
at once see— 

1. That there is a way or lane shown by Braun 
leading out of Deadman’s Place on the east, and that 
this way or lane forms an approach to a circular 
building called the ‘‘ Beare bayting.’’ In the 
Visscher view this same way or lane is shown, but in 
this case it forms the approach to ‘‘ The Globe,” 
which is shown by Visscher to stand exactly on the 
site of Braun's ‘‘ Beare bayting” ring. In neither of 
Dr. Martin's diagrams is this way or lane even indi- 
cated ; it has, in fact, been entirely omitted. The 
omission is particularly unfortunate, for, as I shall 
presently show, he has in the letterpress mistaken 
this way or lane for Maiden Lane, which lies 124 feet 
to the south of it. 













2. In Braun’s view Maiden Lane does not enter 
Deadman’s Place; it turns off due south almost 
opposite the Bull Baiting Ring; the ditch or sewer 
is, however, carried through to Deadman’s Place, and 
this ditch or sewer is shown by Braun as forming the 
northern boundary of the Lord Bishop of Winchester’s 
Park. Dr. Martin has, however, in his diagram of 
Braun’s view departed from the original by carrying 
Maiden Lane through to Deadman’s Place instead of 
the sewer. 

3. By an examination of Visscher’s view, it is 
apparent that the road on the southern boundary 
is the way or lane giving access to ‘‘ The Globe.” This 
way or lane (omitted in the diagrams) has been mis- 
taken by Dr. Martin for Maiden Lane. In Dr. 
Martin’s diagram of Visscher’s view, he has attempted 
to show what he imagines existed on the land lying 
to the south of the view. To keep this additional 
matter quite distinct, he has ruled a dotted line 
Bisset x across his diagram. All below the dotted 
line is Dr. Martin’s addition, and all above it is 
supposed to be included in Visscher’s view. 

The dotted line is, in fact, intended to represent 
the southern boundary of Visscher’s view. The 
southern boundary in Visscher’s view cuts through 
the way or lane, but Dr. Martin has made his dotted 
line cut through Maiden Lane. He has, in fact, 
quite unconsciously linked up the way or lane with 
Maiden Lane. The two lanes are quite distinct, and 
should not be connected. 

This misreading of the original views has, not 
unnaturally, led him to false conclusions. 

He says, in reference to the Visscher view, that 
‘it is tolerably clear that the prominent building 
just below the wording ‘ The Globe’ is intended for 
the Rose Playhouse.” In this he is wrong, and the 
error arises from the fact that the line x......x should 
have been dotted some 124 feet farther north, so as 
to cut through the way or lane. If it had been dotted 
in its proper place, then Dr. Martin would have 
found that the Rose Playhouse was situated outside 
and to the south of Visscher’s view, and on this 
account Visscher has rightly omitted it. Dr. Martin 
seems to be forgetful of the fact that the site of the 
Rose lay in the corner formed by Maid Lane and Rose 
Alley. Furthermore, the Rose was demolished in 
1606, or ten years before the date of Visscher's 
view. 

The wording ‘‘ The Globe” in the view obviously 
refers to the prominent building immediately below 
it. In short, this tampering with the text has resulted 
in utter confusion. He places the Rose Playhouse on 
the site of the Globe, and as a consequence he is 
forced to find some other site for the Globe. This 
he proceeds to do by placing it to the south of Maiden 
Lane, a position it never occupied. 

There is no contemporary view of London showing 
the Globe on the south side of Maiden Lane. 

The whole of the evidence, whether it be in the 
form of contemporary views or contemporary docu- 
ments, is opposed to Dr. Martin’s conclusion, 

The Coram Rege Roll discovered by Dr. Charles 
William Wallace distinctly says that the Globe was 
built on land which abutted upon Maiden Lane on 
the south. If Maiden Lane was the southern boundary 
of the land, the Globe could not have stood on land 
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still farther south, as Dr. Martin would have us 
believe. 

Again, Dr. Martin has attempted to show that 
certain plots of land, shown by Braun as fronting 
upon Bankside, have been entirely omitted by 
Visscher. This is not the case. The two maps 
cannot be similar in all respects, for the simple reason 
that they are taken from different points of view. 
Braun has assumed a point of view at a far greater 
altitude than has been taken by Visscher. The 
greater the altitude the more map-like becomes the 
view ; hence the fences between the garden plots 
would be seen by Braun, but to Visscher they would 
be invisible, for they are hidden behind the houses in 
Deadman’s Place. In like manner, the pike-ponds 
seen by Braun would not be seen by Visscher. In 
Visscher’s view they would be hidden behind the 
thick foliage of trees which have grown out of the 
hedgerows shown by Braun. It must be remembered 
that over forty years elapsed between the time Braun 
made his view and Visscher made his. 

The main point, however, of Dr. Martin’s contribu- 
tion is his conclusion that the words ‘‘ The Globe ” 
in Visscher’s view do not refer to the important 
building shown immediately below them. 

If Dr. Martin’s conception is more correct than the 
contemporary drawing, it must be taken to set aside, 
not only Visscher’s, but also Hollar’s view, Merian’s 
view, De Witt’s view, Vanden Hoeye’s view, and the 
Profil de la Ville de Londre by Boisseau. In every 
one of these the Globe is shown and named, and 
in all cases it appears behind the cottages on Bank- 
side, and therefore on the north side of Maiden Lane. 
By substituting our own conceptions for the contem- 
porary text, it is possible to offer a demonstration 
of anything you please ; but in so far as the concep- 
tions depart from the text, so far will the demonstra- 
tion be liable to error. 

GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A. 





OLD NUMERALS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Referring to the ‘‘ counting-out ” rhymes mentioned 
by correspondents in the current and preceding issues, 
I have a distinct remembrance of those used by us 
boys during the years (1847-1855) I was a pupil at 
Minasi’s South Islington Commercial and Mathematic 
School, then situated close by Dixon’s Cattle Layers, 
at present the site of the Royal Agricultural Hall, N. 
They ran: 


Eena—dena—dina—dust, 
Spittler—wheeler—whiler—wust ; 
Spit—spot—must be done, 

Tweedle um—twaddle-um—twenty-one. 
O—U—T—-spells out, 

With a rotten, dirty dish clout, 

One R—two R—three R. 


The lad in the circle upon whom the final ‘*R” 
fell then stood out. I have heard since that the 
words ‘‘Eena, dera,” etc., were a corruption cf old 
Arabic numerals. 

Harry HEms. 


Fair Park, Exeter, 
September 2, 1915. 








A CURIOUS INSCRIPTION. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


In the church of Buckland, near Stanford, there is 
the following inscription referring to a Baronet and 
his wife : 

MEN AND WOMEN, KNOW & REMEMBER 
THE BARONET PARTICVLARLY HONORED 
FOR MORALL, ECONOMICALL & PRVDEN- 
TIALL MERIT, THE LADIE REVERENCED 
FOR SANCTIMONIOVS ZEAL, HUMILI1Y, CON- 
STANT PATIENCE, ABVNDANT CHARITY, 
& ADMIRABLE IVSTICE, 
G. W. B. HuNTINGFORD. 


Stanford, Faringdon, 
Berks, 
September 3, 1915. 
ANGLO-SAXON BOUNDS NEAR 
SILCHESTER. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


There is a narrow winding road on the north ot 
Gloucester City called Hare Lane. I was told 
recently that until the broad new Worcester road was 
made it was the only outlet from the city to Worcester, 
that the Roman Wall followed its line for a certain 
distance, and that it was supposed to be a ‘‘ very 
ancient way.” 

Jessiz C. DAvIs. 

Mornington, Elmbridge Road, 

Gloucester. 
September 9, 1915. 


FLINT IMPLEMENTS. 
10 THE EDITOR. 


Would any reader of the Anfiqguary be good enough 
to furnish me with the title and name of publisher of 
a moderately priced book on flint implements, suitable 
fora beginner? One that would explain the terms 
Chellean, Mousterian, Acheulean, etc., would be 
useful. 

ALBERT WADE. 
Preston, 
September 12, 1915. 


[We would recommend Mrs, Hingston Quiggin’s 
Primeval Man; The Stone Age in Western Europe, 
1912 (London: Macdonald and Evans. Price Is. 6d. 
net ; and Dr. Duckworth’s Prehistoric Man in the 
‘*Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature,’’ 
ames University Press, 1912. Price Is. net.— 

D. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TOINTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 








